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INTRODUCTION 


ACConmniNgG To 


BEN HAF. 
avD THE 


ARABIC TRADITIONS. 


AFTER the ſevere and active ſages 
and conquerors who ſucceeded 

the Great Prophet in the caliphate, 
there was one whoſe natural love of 
peace could not but make him find 
out the ſecret of governing Aſia with 
undiſturbed eaſe. His Viziers and his 
favouritesclearly demonſtrated to him, 
that the only reaſon why his prede- 
ceſſors had conquered ſuch immenſe * 
Vor. I. B tracts 
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tracts of land, and ſacrificed ſo many 
hundred thouſand lives, was, to ren- 
der his days tranquil, happy and pro- 
ſperons. The Caliph never contra- 
dicted their arguments; and, had the 
ſtrength of his body and the wit of 
his ſtory tel ers been inexhauſtible, he 
would in all probability have tranſ- 
migrated to the abod of his fathers, 
with the reputation of having himſclf 
done no good, and no bad; and of 
having neither prevented that, nor 
promoted this. Courtiers and prieſts 
may prove that theſ- are the beſt go- 
vernments. The Caliph, however, 
feeling his nerves ſomewhat debilitated 
by indolence and enjoyment, and the 
its who ſurrounded him having ſo 
much drained the ſtore of their mar- 
vellous tales as to be obliged to re- 
peat them over again, all thoſe who 
reigned in his ſacred and mighty 

name, 
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name, and were ſtrongly leagued to- 
gether ike ſo many robbers agaiiſt 
humanity, now found themſelves ex- 
rremely embarraſſed, as the Caliph, 
who could not bear thoſe ſtale repe- 
ticions, and had not hitherto troubled 
timſelf with the active concerns of 
h's government, began to aſk ſuch 
queſtions as, on the part of a man of 
fortv, who had let others reign for him 
upwards of twenty years, mult be 
deemed very ſingular. It appeared 
that he, who had hitherto ſat on the 
throne quite incurious, wiſhed on a 
fudden to know why he ſat upon this 
throne, and what buſineſs he really 
had in this world ? Even thus far can 
relaxation from pleaſure and enter- 

tainment bring a monarch | 
The Calipk was a man of great 
piety, a zealous worſhipper oft God, 
and a faichtul diſciple of Mahomet his 
B 2 Prophet. 
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prophet. The only book he knew 
was the Koran, whoſe words were al- 
ways ſtreaming in the moſt ſolemn 
tone from his lips, becauſe its ſpirit 
dwelt wholly in his heart. The cabal 
of his Viziers, leſs orthodox than their 
maſter, knew that he neither lacked 
genius nor underſtanding, and that the 
want of re ſoluteneſs was his principal 
deſect. They were now under great 
apprehenſion leſt ſome one of their 
own junto ſhould be ambitious and - 
faithleſs enough to rouſe entirely that 
energetic faculty of the mind, that 
dangerous and half-dormant enemy, 
whom they had hitherto carefully en- 
deavoured to keep under. They ſure- 
ly did not fear that the man who had. 
ſo long indulged his body, that his 
mind ſeemed at times to have coaleſ- 
ced with it, ſhould all at once become 
an active ruler; but all they dreaded 

CU was, 


1 
was, that one among them might, 
by the invention of ſome new juggle, 
en derhimſelf ſole maſter of the So- 
vereign of Aſia, Theſe cares and 
anxieties laſted a whole month; one 
Vizier watched the other; ſleep and 
reſt had forſaken them all. Intrigue, 
baſeneſs, hypocriſy and pride, inflam- 


ed by fear, jealouſy and envy, acted a, 


farce ſo comico-tragical, that, had it 
been poſſible for the Caliph's ſubjects 
to look into the heart of their oppreſ- 
ſors, it would at leaſt have afforded 
them ſome ſmall conſolation for their 
ſufferings. Mas! the ſituation of a 
courtier, whoſe bark does not ſcud be- 
fore the wind of princely favour, or 


Happens in her proud courſe to ſtrike | 


upon ſome ſhoal, is melancholy in- 
deed! and it certainly is a proof of 
the innate depravity of men, if they 
4xejoicc at ſuch a moving ſcene. To 

[ comfort 
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comfort the loyal and <vell-d:/pe/ed, Ha- 
zard, the obſcureſt and molt deciſive 
of all beings in the ſcale of human 
aſſairs, extricated the care-wora ſtateſ- 
men from the alarming puzzle they 
were in. But it was only for a ſhort 
time; and as the preſent moment 1s no 
where more conſulted than at courts, 
ſo the Viziers thought already to have 
gained every thing. | 

There was at this period loitering 
about Bagdad one Ben Hah, whom 
the people uſed to nickname the w/e 
fool; two qualities of the mind, which, 
contradictory as they will appear at 
firſt ſight, are nevertheleſs frequently 
blended together. Perhaps, too, the 
people of Bagdad called him fo, be- 
cauſe he choſe not to be w/e in their 
way, though he might have got more 
by this method than by his own. AY 


his treaſure, all his wealth, was a rare 
manu- 
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manuſcript, written in peculiar cha- 
raters, and intituled Travels before 
the Fized, from which, for a day's meal 
or a night's lodging, he would relate 
ſomething now to one, then to the 
other. The Firſt Cadi got intelligence 
from his emiſſaries and ſpies, of the 
ſingular method in which this man 

earned his livelihood “. 
The Firſt Cadi +, who, by virtue of 
his official capacity, could not but find 


Though the editor of the preſent work 
cannot allow the merit of inventing the police 
of pics to his contemporaries, yet he may well 
flatter their vanity wich having brought this 
rough invent ion of the ancients to the highelt 
pitch of modern perfection, ſo that it is become 
a characteriſtic ſign of a good and well-regular 


ted government. 


+ The Firft Cad among the Turks is the 
chief magiſtrate of the police of the whole 
empire. 


B 4 ſome- 
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ſomething ſeditious or treaſonable 
againſt the Koran or the Caliph in the 
conduct of the poor wiſe fool, ordered 
him, from prudential motives, to be 
immediately ſcized and thrown into 
priſon, Like a true ſtateſman he was 
well aware, that if rhis poor fool was 
really a dangerous perſon, he had put 
It out of his power to do miſchief, and 
that if he were found not guilty, he 
would always have time enough to do 
him juſtice. A min of ſuch nice pe- 
. netrat.on, though he lived many cen- 
turies back, might alſo have been a 
_ uſeful member of adminiſtration in 
our preſent governments ; but we do 
not preſume, by this remark, to teach 
dur Firſt Cadis what would be their 
duty in ſuch caſes, lince their ſagacity 
| has proved how far they dare go. 

- Fortunately for Ben Hafi, the Chief 
Cadi mentioned him accidentally to 
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the Grand Vizier, who had no ſooner 
heard the words © Travels before the 
Flood and a wiſe fool, than he faid to 
himſelf: This fellow will moſt like- 
ly draw us out from the perplexity we 
are in: if he be a foal, and ſtill wiſe, 
he muſt doubtleſs know how to enter- 
tain a monarch that is grown ſome- 
what relaxed, without 14. * 
good or harm.“ 

The Grand Vizier ſaw and heard 
Ben Hafi, turned over the leaves of 
his wonderſul manuſcript, ſhook his 
head at the odd and confuſed charac- 
ters, and ſmiled at him, while the latter 
ſurveyed his countenance with a cold 
and ſtern look. The Grand Vizier 
then rolled up the manuſcript, took it 
under his arm, beckoned Ben Hafi 
to follow, ſaying to him by the way: 
« Hafi, as much fooliſh wiſdom as 
you pleaſe, but beware of that which 
is 


( 10 ) 
is ſerious, The former will fetch you 
gold and the Grand Vizier's favour, 
the latter the Caliph's diſpleaſure, as 
it would be tedious, and perhaps 
oblige his ſervant at laſt to reward you 


with a halter.” 

After this very plain intimation, 
the Grand Vizier introduced him to 
the Caliph, to whom he ſhewed the 
manuſcript, telling him what it con 
tained, and cvery thing he had heard 
of the wiſe fol. 

While che Caliph was carefully exa- 
mining the manuſcript, Ben Hafi had 
time enough to oblerve him. His 
friendly and gentle mien, and his fine 
and venerable form, won him Ben 
HFafi's heart, who now conceived ſo 
many bold thoughts reſpecting the 
Priace of Believers, as the preſence 
of the Vizier himſelf could not over- 
awe.— Soon the Caliph aſked him a 

number 
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number of queſtions, ſuch as, © How 
he came by the manuſcript ? In what 
language it was written? Who was 
the author of it? How it could eſcape 
deſtrution by the flood? Whether it 
were not perhaps a mere fiction? 
Don't be afraid, Hafi,“ added his 
Highneſs, © to confeſs the truth to me, 
for I have my reaſons to like it ſtill 
better if it le a fiction.“ Ben Hah 
aſſured the Caliph that the manuſcript 
contained the truth, and exhibi ed a 
genuine picture of the earth and her 
inhabitants, at the period immediately 
preceding the flood. 

The Caliph. I am afraid this picture 
of mank ind will be as little entertain- 
ing as that which they preſent after 
the flood. But anſwer my queſtions, 

Ben Hafi. This wonderful manu- 
ſcript has been dug outfrom the ground 
of the old mountain, deeply buried be- 

low 
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low a rock, by a fage of Hindoſtan, 
many centuries after the deluge. By 
the inſpiration of a ſuperior ſpirit, this 
fage learned to decypher the contents, 
or faid at leaſt he conld doit, The 
manuſcript continued to be hereditary 
in his family, and always would the 
father teach his firſt-born the ſenſe of 
this curious record. In my wander- 
ings through Hindoſtan, I happened 
to make acquaintance with the perſon 
who was then in poſſeſſion of the ma- 
nuſcript, and f.lched from him the key 
to the ſecret expreſſion of theſe cha- 
racters. I left him ſhortly after, and 


was ſurpriſed to find in the bag in 
which I carried my proviſions, the 
rare original of the manuſcript itſelf. 
Perhaps the good ſage, who found my 
eagerneſs ſo great, wanted agreeably 
to furpriſe me with this preſent ; per- 
haps, too, fate had decrecd that it 

| ſhould 


92 
ſhould forthwith ceaſe to be the ſole 
and limited property of one man; 
perhaps fate even willed, that the poor 
and wandering Ben Haſi ſhould there- 
by find the term of his miſerable pe- 
regrinations atthe Caliph's court. Now 
the characters or ſigns that you ſee 
here, are ſigns, and no language, or 
rather a ſenſual demonſtration of ob- 
jets. He, therefore, who can point 
out theſe ſigns, and underſtands to di- 
vide and combine each of them by 
three and ſeven, and ſeven by three, 
and one by three, and three by one, 
and nine by three, and three by nine, 
he likewiſe knows the ſignification and. 
ſenſe of the ſigns, be he Arab, Perſian, 
or Hindoo. The root lies in the odds, 
and the root's ſpirit in the units. 

The Caliph. Enough of this! You 
had better tell me what the manu- 
ſcript contains. 


— 
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Bien Haß. I told you already that it 
contains travels and hiſtories before 
the flood. They are the travels of 
Mahal, the brother-in-law of Noah 
the prophet ; or the hiſtory of men, 
and their rulers, previous to the de- 
luge. 

The Caliph. Have not I been tell- 
ing you once: that I cannot bear hi- 
ſtories, the true ones I mean? Give 
me fabulous tales, ſtorics! Thefe alone 
teach wiſdom, convey inftrution, ex- 
poſe not the narrator to be ſuſpected 
of wiſhing to reach his ftreriors bet- 
ter, tickle the imagination, and lull one 
to ſleep. Of tales the hearer may 
beheve what he chooſes; and if you 
relate ſomething mean of Sultans and 
the Miniſters their ſervants, we may 
ſuppoſe it to be the invention of ſome 
idle fool, or of ſome peeviſh malecon- 
tent. So if you wiſh me to hear thoſe 

travels, 
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travels, you muſt relate them in the 
ſhape of tales. Then if any, thing of- 
fends or diſpleaſes me, I may think or 
fay, Tis nothing but a ſtory ! 

Ben Hafi. I will obey your will as 
far 2s my genius will allow it. Put 
your highneſs muſt firſt grant me con- 
ditions. 

The Ca'iph. Conditions! Who durſt 
make any but myſelf? Hear then 
thoſe which I lay down: I ſtall inter- 
rupt you as often as I ſhall pleaſe, 
make my remarks and comments up- 
on all you ſay, fleep whenever I like, 
and during my fleep you ſhall con- 
tinue your ſtory, which, on my awak- 
ing, will give me the advantage to find 
immediately thoughts before me, that 
will coſt me no farther trouble than 
to receive them. 

Ben Haff. 1 ſubmit, but ſtill inſiſt 
on my own conditions, ſhould it e ven 

9 make 
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make me incur your highneſs's diſ- 
pleaſure. 

The Caliph. Let me hear them. 

Ben Hafi. You will permit me to 
interweave theſe travels or tales with 
as manyremarks and comments of my 
own wiſdom and folly as I ſhall chink 
proper, ſhould they be ever ſo foreign 
to the ſubject. No philoſopher loves 
to hear himſelf fo well as I do; and 
rather than ſuffer myſelf to be ſilenced, 
would be ſtrangled. You will alio 
permit me to begin or leave off when 
] like, and hear my tales to the end, 
ſhould they prove ever fo tireſome. 
If your higlmeſs does not approve of 
theſe conditions, I will roll up the ma- 
nuſcript, and you may diſpoſe of me 
as you pleaſe. 

The .Caliph. And doſt not thou 
fear him, that commands over life and 
death here ? oF 
6 Ben 
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Ben Hafi. Not I, indeed; I have 
my particular reaſons for it. 
The Caliph. And what are they ? 
Ben Hafi. I believe, that none but 
the bad feel themſclves, and continue 
after this life; that the good ſleep 
without dreams or recollection; and 
. the ſooner I ſhail reach the region 
where I ſhall awake no more, where 
[ ſhall forger what | have been, the 
better it will be. 

the Caliph. Thou ſpeakeſt non- 
ſenſe, man: but God is great! © Fer 
by the angels who direct the events of 
the world only one blaſt of the trumpet 
ball reſcound, and the graves ſhall open 
themſetves, and the unjuſt ſpall call. 
Alas too is us ! the day of judgment 1s 
come! Then ſhall the earth be moved 
from its place, the myuitains ſhall be 
beat in pieces, and wanijh in duſt. On 
that day the inevitable hour of judgment 

Vor. I. C ſhall 


| ( 18 ) 
Hall come. Then the ſun ſpall be folded 
up, the brilliant ars become extint4, and 
the beavens be torn. The ſea ſball boil, 
the ferocious beaſls ſhall gather into 
berds, the ten months bearing camel ſhall 
not be minded, the ſouls again be united 
with the bodies, the tombs open, and the 
dead come forth into life. Then every 
one's book ſhall be opened, and juſtice be 
done wito each, according to his 40 
angs* 7 

Ben Hafi. God is rand juſt, and 
therefore | fear nothing. —If you will 
not grant me theſe conditions, I put 
up the manuſcript. 

The Caliph to the Grand Vizaer. 
What kind of a man have you intro- 
duced to me ? 5 

The Grand Vixier. The people call 


* All the parts printed in italics are paſ- 
{ages taken from the Koran. 
him 


( 19 ) 
him the wiſe fool! : but you may bold. 
ly grant him what he deſires; only 
one wink from you will ſtrike him 
dumb. 

The Caliph. Well, I grant you all 
you aſked. The Vizier ſhall give you 
decent garments, that you may ap- 
pear before me to-morrow evening 
with the manuſcript. But hark'ee, I 
premiſe that it contains nothing that 
offends the Koran. 

Ben Haß. It will only ſerve to glo- 


rify it. 


2 FIRST 
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FIRST EVENING. 


Tu Caliph was reclining on his 
ſopha: at his feet fat Maſul, a deaf 
old eunuch, who having attended his 
maſter from his earlieſt infancy, the 
latter could never be without him: 
facing the Caliph, to the right, ſtood 
the Grand Vizier in reverential awe : 
behind this miniſter was the Caliph's 
firſt phyſician ; and at ſome farther 
diſtance the principal perſonages and 
ſervants of the court and ſtate, whom 
in Europe we call lords in waiting, 
lords of the bed-chamber, grooms, 
penſioners, &c, 


Ben 


( 21 ) 
Ben Hafi, placed with his manu- 
ſcript at a little table, to the left of 
the Sultan, thrice bowed to his High- 
neſs in fol-mn gravity, and thus 
began : 

Since I am at liberty to relate quite 
in my own way XIahal's travels be- 
fore the flood, or rather tales before 
the flood, as the Lord of belie vers de- 
ſires me to ſtyle them, I will premiſe 
the following three remarks : 

In the firit place, as the men and 
the ſultans who will appear in them 
have all lived before the flood, 1t can- 
not be my intention to give offence to 
any of thoſe who are now living or 
preſent here, even ſhould th picture 
of this or that perſonage of tlic aborigie 8 
nal world bear as ſtrong a reſemblance 
to this or that perſonage after the 
flood, as if they had fat for it to Ma- 
hal, The moſt ancient families of 

C 3 the 


( 22 ) 
the Eaſt cannot apply any thing of thar 
which ſhall be related, to themſelves ; 
becauſe it is notorious, that, as the 
ancient world owes its origin only to 
one man, ſo does the modern world 
hkew nie. 

The Calipb. I know what you mean, 
and command you ſilence upon it. It 
is much the beſt way to leave ſome 
things in the dark. If you were to 
fay for' inſtance, that all of us here, 
poor deaf Maſul not excepted, fprang 
from one and the /ame man, ſome 
might take it into their head to think 
that we are all of equal pedigree : now 
this would ſet numbers agog, and 


bo! would it avail, pray ? 
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me, not even your Highneſs, that 
commands millions. Thoughts are a 
property to which omnipotence itſelf 
forbears to make pretenſion, ſince it 
breathed a thinking ſpirit into man's 
body. 

Ben Hafi ſpoke this in ſuch ſolemn 
earneſt, that all preſent looked at one 
another, ſeeming to aſk how theſe. 
words would be received : but the 
Caliph ſaid to him: Peace be with thee! 
and bid him go on. 

Ben Hafi. A few days ago I met a 
barber on the river Tygris, who had,. 
like me, over un the wide world, and 
was then returning home. -L-aſked- 
lum how matters went abroad, and he: 


anſwered : ©* Much the ſame, 9 A, 
as among us.” This is my { | 


mark: and ſome wit, at the M 
of Mahal's travels, may pers 


It was then as it now is. 
8 mY 
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The Caliph. O the tattler! Begin 
your tales, or I ſhall fall aſleep. 

Ben Hafi. Lord of believers, re- 
member our conditions, and hear my 
third remark: Though the flood has 
waſhed away all the weeds of the old 
world, yet there ſtill remained, as you 
will have obſerved, here and there 
ſome ſeeds of them in the earth, and 
nothing but the fire will probably 
purge it entirely ſome day. | 

The Caliph. Then all will be be- 
lievers ! 

Ben Hafi. I'll now begin: 

No ſooner had a few men begun to 
breathe on this lump of earth, than 

they ſeparated into two claſſes, the 
good and the bad: and what might the 
leaſt have been expected of beings who 
had feen their creator with their eyes, 
and heard him with their ears, the 
good ſoon aſſociated with the bad, and 
pro- 
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* 
proceeded fo far at laſt, as to outdo 
theſe in wickedneſs and degeneracy. 

The Caliph. A moment, Ben Hafi! 
How comes it that men are now-a- 
days ſo wicked, while their race is 
turned grey with age, and was before 
the flood like a tender ſuckling at the 
breaſt of its nurſe ? Why is there more 
of the bad than of the good ? 

The Grand Vizier. This ariſes from 
the evil innate in man; their race ought 
therefore to be ruled with an iron 
ſceptre. 

The Caliph. I know your maxim, 
Vizier ; but I want Ben Hafi to an- 
{wer me. | | | 

Ben Hafi. If you want a definite 
anſwer, aſk the Prophet and the inter- 
preters of the holy book ; they have 
a reply to every queſtion, 

The Caliph. So it is. God 1s great, 
and this is one of his ſecrets, © He 

| I ſaid 
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ſaid to the angels: I will put in man 4 
repreſentative upon the earth ! They 
anſwer : Will you put one on the earth, 
that be ſpall do bad on it, and ſhed 
_ blood ? Yet we worſhip and praiſe thee. 
God ſaid: Verily I know that which is 
bidden from you.” 
Ben Hafi. And this ſolves the quel- 
tion. Cain flew his pious brother 
Abel ; God drove the murderer into 
miſery ; he fled from the mountain of 
innocence into the vallies, and ſettled 
there. Adam begat a fon, and called 
his name Seth. The generation or 
Seth lived upon the old mountain, re- 
mained faithful to the Lord, lived in 
ſimplicity and innocence, and fed on 
the fruits of the earth and the milk of 
their flocks. For this the Lord was 
pleaſed with them, and called them his 
children. There were neither ſages, 
artiſts, judges, nor ſultans among 
| | | them 3 
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them; every one cared only for what 
was moſt neceſſary ; none reaſoned 
about his being; and each w2s his own 
judge and ſultan, becauſe he acted in 
the true ſpirit of man. 

The Caliph. I know very well that 
people may live without doing any 
thing but eat, drink and ſleep ; but 
bow they can live without ſultans and 
judges, or how a man ſhould at once 
be ſultan and 'ubje to himſelf, is what 
J cannot conceive. Say what you 
pleaſe, their life cannot have been a 
very pleaſant one; and I foreſee, that 
for this very reaſon it cannot have been 
of long duration. 

Ben Haß. If the deſcendants of Seth 
mereaſed in the mountains, thoſe of 
Cain mulripited much more in the val- 
lies, which they foon rendered flou- 
riſhing by their {kill and induſtry. 
— laid the firſt foundation of the 


evil, 
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evil, by introducing property. By 
the mine and thine, that fratricide de- 
dicated the earth and its produce to 
violence and rapine, and its tenants 
to murder. He built dwellings, ap- 
pointed judges, and aſligned to man 
for his food the fleſh and blood of the 
animals, his half-kin. His ſucceſſors 
went farther ; they tore the ores from 
the bowels of the earth, built cities, 
collected in thronged maſſes, forced 
the earth to return ſeeds an hundred 
fold, broke the ſteed, navigated the 
waters, and animated with their breath 
and fingers, the metal, the wood and 
the entrails of the animals, to make 
them reſeund in voluptuous and har- 
monious tones. The arts, whoſe mo- 
ther was want, were ſoon ſucceeded 
by the inventions of luxury; and ſoon 
the too artful underſtanding created a 
toy for fancy, and this toy was called 

know- 
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knowledge. Seth's offspring looked 


down from the mountain into the ſmil- 


ing vallies, and ſaw the rich fields, 
the perfuming and ſhady gardens, the 
thick and cool groves, the glaſſy lakes 
and the ſerpentine rivers, the cities 
and their ſplendid towers. They be- 
held the inhabitants rovi g through the 
meads, walking in the gardens and 
groves, fly on the back of the ſwift 
ſteed, and glide on the water's ſurface 
in full ſa l. By and by they 2pproach- 
ed timidly the prodigies they had ſo 
long gazed at, heard from afar the 


magic ſounds of their mulic, their 


merry ſhouts, and the ſweet voluptu- 
ous ſongs of the daughters of Cain. 
Attracted by the magic images and 
ſounds, they ſtole nearer. They 
viewed the charming daughters of the 
vallies painted and embelliſhed by the 
artiſt's inventive hand, taught by the 

deſire 
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defire of pleaſing, to trip in luxurious 
circles, with meaſured ſtep, at the 
ſoft fluttering of the flutes, at the clear 
ſound of the cymba's, and the ſtill 
Tweeter melodies of their companions, 
Many of the children of Seth thus forgot 
to return; others went back to the old 
mountain, and, havingimbibed the dan- 
gerous poiſon intotheir minds, painted 
an words of fire what they had ſeen. But 
what operated more than words upon 
the aſtoniſhed hearers, was the glow- 
ing deſire which ſparkled in the eyes 
of the narrators, and the diſguſt and 
reluctance with which they ſurveyed 
every thing around them. They com- 
pared their fituation with that of the 
inhabitants ofthe vallies, till they found _ 
the former quite inſupportable. The 
poſterity of Seth then mixed with the 
deſcendants of the fratricide Cain; and 
of this mixture of the children of God 

days with 
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with the children of the fleſh, or of 
innocence with knowledge and luxury, 
there ſprang the mighty men of the 
earth, her tyrants and her deſpoilers. 
Thus, Lord of believers, did in the 
firſt days of the world cultivation de- 
vour Innocence. 

The Caliph. I am forry for it; but 
ſuppoſe this had not happened, how 
would it be then ? 

Ben Ha. We ſtill ſhould live in 
the ſimplicity of our hearts, and poor 
Ben Hafi would have no travels be- 
fore the flood to recount as tales, be- 
cauſe there would either have been no 
flood at all, or nothing at leaſt would 
have happened before it worth relat- 
ing. 

The Caliph. Then, fince it hap- 
pened, it muſt have been, and ſince it 
has been, God would have it, and 
God is great! As a pious man, I 

could 
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could wiſh it had not been, and we 
ſhould ſtill live in innocence. But if I 
conſider that there would be nothing 
of all thoſe things which now give me 
delight, and that, on a footing with 
the leaſt of my ſlaves, I ſhould be 
obliged to wander upon a mountain 
without houſe or ſhelter, and to browſe 
graſs and herbs like the goat -I am 
of a different opinion. What 1s your 
ſentiment of ignorance and knowledge? 
Ben Hafi. This queſtion 1s too in- 
tricate and too momentous for me to 
anſwer. All I know is this: I have 
ſeen rough ſimplicity walk about in 
flaky ſkins, and refined crime ruſtle 
in ſilks ; what was between them was 
not much better than any other me- 
dium. But I muſt proceed 
In the year one thouſand five hundred 
and ſeventy-five after the creation, 


there 
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there lived only one Muſſulman wick 
his family upon the old mountain. 
The Caliph. A Muſſulman before. 
'the flood !—hey ? 
Ben Hi. He was one in ſpinit ! 
Did not Noah believe in a God, and 
does not Mahomet, his apoſtle, call 
him his prophet ? — This Nah was 
the ſecond father of mortal men. The 
deſcendants of Seth gradually went 
down into the vallies, ſcattered eaſt, 
weſt, ſouth and north, through the 
country, and built cities and villages. 
They ſoon forgot God, committed 
| ſin, and trembled under the tyrants 
whom 'Cain's fons begat with their 
daughters, and whom they raiſed maſ- 
ters and judges above them. As the 
| mighty men now felt their ſtrength 
. and power, raged, and became con- 
ſtantly more formidable by terror, a 
voice was heard from a dark cavern : 


Vor. I. D © That 
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That no one ſhould reſiſt the mighty, 
becauſe the ſons of God, the protectors 
of men, who ſ/ring from the Lord, 
had begoiten them, inflamed with the 
beauty of the daughters of Seth; and 
inſtructed the mothers in the ſecret 
arts, by which their ſons held the reins 
of government.” The mighty of the 
earth found this ſaying ſubſervient to 
their ends; they now called themſelves 
ſons of the angels, and faid aloud : 
Our mighty fathers have granted us 
ſpirit, underſtanding, power and en- 
chant nent, to fill their places, in guid- 
ing, protecting and governing man- 
kind.” The fools who had forſaken 
God and true wiſdom, gave credit to 
the words of their rulers, who took 
advantage of their ſillineſs, according 
to their heart's pleaſure, which knows 
no bounds if there be no fear to con- 
trol it. | 


The 
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The Grand Vizier caſt a ſignificant 
look on Ben Hafi, and was about to 
peak, when the Caliph got the ſtart 

of him. | 
The Caligh. Very true, Ben Hafi; 
this is no tale, but the beſt thing I 
heard come from thy mouth. I feel 
all this in myſelf. Chamberlain, 
bring the wiſe fool a thouſand golden 
derbems, he ſhall take them home 
with him.— Tell me, do not I guide 
and rule all Aſia ? Is it the mere work 
of mortals, that I who am born like 
you, not a bit wiſer or fironger than 
yourſelves, ſhould without trouble 
keep in order ſo immenſe, fo diffe- 
rent-minded and malicious a multi- 
tude, that each of you does what I 
will, and is convinced that none but 
me dares will? And whence comes it, 
that I always will that which is beſt 
and the moſt ſalutary, and that only 
D 2 men 
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men of your kind corrupt what T 
plan ? It comes from God, who knows 
that all lows pure and worthy of my 
origin from my devoted heart, and 
that the hands of my ſlaves alone can 
pollute it. | 

None of thoſe preſent had any ob- 
jection to urge to rhe Sulran's argu- 
ment; and the Grand Vizier ſeemed 
to be reverentially impreſſed with its 
force. Ben Hafi, looking at his High- 
neſs with amaze ment, and thanking 
him for the derhems, continued : 

Noah, his ſons and daughters never 
turned their eyes to the ſeducing val- 
lies ; the only one of his ſamily, who 
looked down curious and inquiſitive, 
was Mahal, his brother: in-law. This 
Mahal was one of thoſe people, who 
are not ſatisfied that they exiſt and 
live happy, but who alſo want to 
know way, to what end they exiſt, 

N and 
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and whether they are happy in the 
right manner, or may become hap- 
pier and better ſtill in another way. 
He was alſo of a violent, peeviſh and 
obſtinate t mper, and bore in his bo- 
ſom the ſeeds of doubts, which were 
the more tormenting to him, ſince 
he was equally deficient in bright in- 
tellect, and in the true faith that con- 
ſiſts in entire reſignation. To him 
it appeared very. ſtrange, that old 
Noah ſhould thus clamber and ſhift 
2bout upon a mountain, timidly ſhun- 
ning and ſecluding himſelf from all 
the reit of human kind. Did he aſk. 
Noah why he did fo, he would an- 
{wer him: „Such is the will of the 
God of our fathers. Thoſe have for- 
ſaken him, and ſhould we forſake him, 


too, and none of this mortal race be 
his adherent ?”” 


The more deciſive ſuch an anſwer 
D 3 mult 
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muſt appear, the leſs will it ſatisſy the 
curious enquirer. The firſt tranſient 
thought reſpecting the difference be- 
tween Noah's family and the inhabi- 
tants of the vallies had rendered Ma- 
hal unſuſceptible of pure happineſs. 
Now one thought engendered ano- 
ther, and he fared no better than all 
reaſoners ; he began with ſoft and ti- 
morous doubts, and terminated in 
murmurs and diſpiritedneſs. He had 
heard a great deal of the inhabitants ot 
the cities ; the fame of their mighty 
men and their exploits had alſo reach- 
ed his cars; he thought them huge 
giants, and reflected upon their deeds 
in awful admiration. 

One day he ſaid to his brother-in- 
law: “ am tired of living here; the 
thorn of diſquietude has pricked my 
heart, and I cannot extract it. All 
is uniform here, and I taſte as little 

bk re liſh. 
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reliſh of life as our forefathers, that 
ſleep yonder deep in the carth. Nor 
have I more knowledge than the 
ſheep which I drive to the paſture 
ground. I will defcend to our bro- 
thers in the vallies, and learn the wiſ- 
dom of men. I will ſce with my own 
eyes thoſe mighty giants, thole ſons 
of God, whom the mighty of the hea- 
vens have begotten with the daugh- 
ters of our blood. I long to wit- 
ncls how they govern the carth and 
command mank'nd that dec on 
Ke. 

Noah was wroth and ſpake : “ Fool! 
the thorn that ſticks in thy heart is 
the luſt aicer feſt, which thyſelf has 
brought forth ! Go and follow it, and 
come back with repentance, if thou 
{halt not be equal unto them whoſe 
wiſdom thou coveteſt. But why doſt 
thou blaſpheme God before me, and 

D4 the 
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the powers he has given to guide and 
protect men? The mighty whom 
thou calleſt giants and ſons of God; 
are men like others ; their might and 
ſtrength conſiſt in their cunning and 
wickedneſs, and in the corruption of 
thoſe over whom- they now rule by 
their own power. The offspring of 
the fratricide begat them with the 
daughters of our fathers ; becauſe, 
when theſe approached men, they 
Irarned-all their turbulent ſpirit had 
invented, became like them; and for- 
took God; and becauſe their fathers 
were once called children of God, 
becaufe they were ſuch by their piety, 
they invented the raſh words which 
now miſlead thee.” 

Mahal returned :- * Abuſe me not, 
brother, in thine ire]! Man could not 
give to himſelf this inventive ſpirit, 
norcan he exceed hispowers. The lion 

and: 
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and the hear are ſirong, the horſe and. 
tlie mountain goat flect, and man is 
ingenious. What | hear and fee from 
afar, proves to me that the mighty 
of the carth mult be ſons of God and 
giants. I ſee the plain covered with 
their numberleſs dwellings, I ſee them 
fiy on ſtrong ſteeds with the velo- 
city of the wind. Often have I heard 
ſounds enter my liſtening ear, that 
made my heart vibrate and yearn, that 
melted and elevated it. They have 
ſubdued all; them obey the hard earth, 
the flowing water, and the inconſtant 
air, with all they bear and ſupport. 
Yes, the mighty mult be giants, arm- 
ed with the force of the ſtorm. How 
could they elſe perform ſuch grand, 
prodigious achievements ? and how 
| ſhould the reſt, were they equal to 
them, bear their power? I long to | 
fee their life, and to learn if God ien 
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among them: and if he be, why 
ſhould we live parted from thoſe that 
are of the ſame blood as ourſelves ?” 
Noah, dreading leſt the bold lan- 
guage of his brother-in-law ſhould 
poiſon the minds of his ſons and daugh- 
ters, left Mahal, who ſoon after de- 
ſcended from the mountain with Mil- 
ka, his fair daughter, and remained 
at its foot. Here he ſtaid for ſome 
days concealed in a cavern, as the 
cloſer view of the city of Enoch, 
which Cain had founded, bewildered 
and overawed his ſpirits. In the 
third night, he was rouſed from his 
ſleep by the trotting and neighing of 
horſes. The blaze of torches ſuddenly 
illumined his cavern ; a troop of men 
armed with ſwords and lances ruſh- 
ed in, ſearched every part of the hole, 
faw his blooming daughter, ſeized 
her, anddiſappeared with their booty. 
| Mahal, 
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Mahal, half overwhelmed withgrief 


and deſpair, tore his garments and 


pulled out the hair of his head. In 
his fright he haſtened back upon the 


old mountain, and murmured in his 


mind: * Lord, why didſt thou ſuffer 
this? Why didſt thou give birth to 
the mighty?“ 

When Mahal overlooked the plain 
at the return of light, his mind was 
gloomier than the night, his heart 
ſwelled with reſentment, his thoughts 
multiplied more and more, and mul- 
tiplicity increaſed their confuſion, 
He threw h imſelf on the ground be- 
neath the ſhade of a cypreſs, grum- 
bled and complained. The next 
day he accoſted Noah in deep dejec. 
tion, and related with bitterneſs the 
diſaſter that had befallen him. 


Noah replied : © Thus haſt thou 


Enown the mighty of the earth, and 
| the 
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the Lord has chaſtiſed thee.” © Alas, 
quoth Mahal, © what has the dam- 
ſel done, to let her fall into the hands. 
of the mi hty ? What „ retched con- 
ſolation is this, brother! Do not the 
migbty live before his countenance, 
like us.? Do not they do as their. 
hearts deſire, and are great in power 
and authority ? Does he not protect 
them, and oblige us to hide ourſelves 
from their face ?” 

Mahal continued to murmur.. 
Wuoen twill zht came, a ruſtling vas 
heard in the tops of the trees, and 
there was felt a gentle ſhaking of the 
earth. Noah exclaimed : © The Lord 
is walkinz on the mountain!“ He 
then fell down, and worſhipped. But 
Mahal did not proftrate himſelf, and 
his mind remained gloomy, as the 
voice of the Lord called out: Why 
quarrel ye, men of the mountain? 
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Lord,“ cried Noah, * forgive me 
end him! We quarrel for the ſake of 
thoſe wholive in the cities: teach him 
and me !” 

And the Lord's voice reſounded 
ſtronger : © Shall I teach him whom 
I have ſo formed that he may be his 
own teacher? Have I not put a ſpirtt 
over him to be his guard and judge, 
whom he cannot benumb or belie? 
Have I not formed his tongue to 
ſpeak, that he may give life to his 
thoughts? Have I not done every 
thing in his behalf, by teaching him 
to diſtinguiſh himſelf from all that 
ſurrounds him, that he might not 
take himſelf to be all one and the 
"ſame with that which ſurrounds him? 
Have I not thereby connected him 
with me ? But the race of men has 
forſaken me, and is ripening fiſt unto 
deſtruction. Behold, Noah, thy very 

a brather 
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brother is become a fool. Men will 
no longer be guided by my ſpirit; 
they live after the ſenſes of their fleſh, 
They form and create now with their 
hands and their minds, and deem 
themſelves gods. They want to 
know all; every one purſues enjoy- 
ment, fame and preſumption, idols, 
whom they haye generated with Juſt 
and pride, I created them all and 
made them born equal; but they have 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by ranks, 
and the great among the people be- 
lieve themſelves better born. Who 
is great before me? Tyrants now 
govern mankind by terror, and man- 
kind tremble before the ſon of the 
daft, who arrogantly ſays he holds 
his power from me. Who is mighty 
before me? All their imaginations 
and efforts are evil: the ſuckling 
learns it from the old ones, and 
| grows 
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grows up to do, and ſuffer evil. 
They feed on the blood and fleſh 
of the living, and murder one an- 
other from ambition and covetouſ- 
neſs. Truly it repents me now that 
I have made man. The earth is 
horrid to me, it is covered with blood. 
Yet I will ſtill give a ſhort reſpite to 
men, to ſee if they return to the ſim- 
ple and innocent courſe of life, which 
Noah my ſon leads. If they do not 
return to me, I will deſtroy from off 
the earth both man and beaſt, and the 
creeping thing, and the fowls in the 
air.” 

Noah was ſilent, and worſhipped. 
And Mahal ſaid : “ Pardon me, if I 
dare ſpeak as the ſpirit prompts me 
which thou haſt implanted into my 
heart. It repenteth thee to have 
made men! Thou wilt deſtroy them 
all with the guiltleſs animals, Yet 

they 
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they all are thy work, and not their 
own! If they be corrupt, why doſt 
thou not mend them by words, ſigns, 
or deed? O Lord, why haſt thou 
made men ſo that it ſhauld repent 
thee to have made them?“ 

De Caliph. A bold, raſh queſtion.! 
My angel *, make me quickly forget 
it,—But what did God anſwer ? 

Ben Hafi. He was ſilent, and a dark 
cloud covered, for a moment, his 
bright countenance, 

The Caliph. Had your fooliſh 
Mahal dared to aſk me any queſtion 
why I did fo or fo, he ſhould not have 
got off ſo caſily. 

Ben Hafi. Lou are only a aer! in 
the fleſh ; and if the Lord were of the 


* The Mahometans believe, that two guar- 
dian angels or genii are always placed on each 
lide of a man, and relieved by others every day. 
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fame mind as the majority of our ſul- 


tans and judges, it would g very 
badly with the ſultans, ſheiks, judges, 
viziers, nay with the piloſophers 
themſelves. } ſhould then hardly 
have travels betore the ſſhod to relate 
to your Highnels. 

The Caliph. I ſaid more than 1 
meant. But God is great ! 

Ben Hafi. And the Lord ſpake again 
unto Noah: My ſon Noah ! Thy 
brother Mahal loathes the peace of 
innocence, his heart has ceaſed to be 
pure and ſimple, and he covers the 
wiſdom of men. let him deſcend 
among them, learn their wiſdom, diſ- 
cover the ſource of their » ickedneſs 
and arrogance, and judge bet een me 
and them, and between himſelt, me, 
and them, Perhaps, ſince he is fo 
eager to cenſure, he may convert 
them. Let Mahal go among them, 
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ſor he can no longer live among 
the innocent; and this 1s the firſt ſad 
gain which the enquirer earns.— Co, 
Mahal! as far as men inhabit the 
earth, and pollute it with horrors, 
Mark, by means of the characters 
u hich they will teach thee, all thaw --, 
malt fee, hear, feel, do, think, M 
ſpeak ; what their counſellors deli 
rate, what their rulers perform, ae F 
their ſages fay. The more foolifh; 
they are, the wiſer do they thi * 
themſclves. Then return to this“ 
ſpot, read what thou kaſt noted down, 
and I will atk thee what they deſerve, 
and what 1s the cauſe of thy and their 
folly.” 

Mahal no felt himſelf in a lethar- 
gy of tormenting darkneſs. Noah 
returned to his family, and ſlept the 
gentle ſleep of peace, which I wiſh. 
you likewiſe, Prince of Believers, , 
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for your patient hearing of my intro- 
duction to Mahal's travels. 

Ben Hafi now rolled up his manu- 

ſcript, and the Caliph diſmiſſed him, 

expreſſing his hopes, that his next 

night's tale would be more entertain- 

ing. 

The Grand Vizier, u ho had hitherto % 

tr ed to Hafi with great attention, 

| " thought himſelf often ſmartly hit 
N p >. Was glad to find that the Caliph 
AP Li all in good part. He reſolved to 
e more watchful over the narrator ; 
and, ſhould he be unable to attend, to 
appoint a liſtener that ſhould be qua- 
lified to feel the right ſenſe of the 
tales. That this vas a prudent reſo- 
lution, none will doubt who knows 
the conſequences that may ariſe from 
the manner 1n which a tale may be 


told at court. 
+ SECOND 
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SECOND EVENING, 


BEN HAFI appeared at the hour 
appointed, unrolled his manuſcript, 
and began: 

Mahal, awaking from his diſturbed 
and tormenting ſleep, took a ſullen 
and unfriendly leave of Noah, and 
haſtened down the mountain. He 
was a man of a tall and ſtately form, 
and juſt in the full vigour of ſerious 
manhood. His copious black beard 
curled itſelf in locks about his round 
Chin, his cheeks wore the bloom of 
roſy health, and his fiery eyes ſpark- 
led lively and boldly below their fair- 

drawn 
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drawn arches. He that had ſeen 
him would have ſaid, that rocky obſti- 
nacy formed his wrinkling froat ; but 
what particularly diſtinguiſhed him in 
the countries through which he roam- 
ed, was his bold energetic rawneſs, 
and the novelty and oddities of his 
conduct, 

The Caliph. I ſuppoſe he vas an 
oddity in his behaviour to princes, be- 
cauſe thoſe things are not learnt in 
the mountains. Don't I gueſs right ? 

Ben Hafi. It Mahal, pleaſe your 
highnels, learns but this, he will ceaſe 
to be an oddity in every thing. He 
was an oddity to diſſimulation: and to 
men that live in ſociety, to whom 
this art is become ſccond nature, 
there cannot be a more ludicrous and 
diverting phenomenon than a man 
who does not know how to live in 


their way. 
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The Caliph. Now I underſtand yon. 
He was a raw bumpkin. Among the 
Turks of my life-guards there are 
many ſuch awkward and ruſtic fellows. 
— Proceed. 

Ben Hafi. The following day Ma- 
hal ventured to perambulate the fields 
covered with ripening ſeeds ; but he 
ſtill paſſed warily by the ſcattered rural 
habitations. He ſpent the night in a 
thick wood, awoke amidſt the ſinging 
of birds, and the ſoft breezes of the 
morning winds. Soon his looks ex- 
plored the wood, when he ſuddenly 
diſcovered, among a circle of trees, 
upon an Eminence, a being of a daz- 
zling white. His ſpirit was awed, he 
believed it was one of the mighty who 
governed the wood and the ſcattered 
cots, and he was going to take flight, 
when curioſity arreſted his ſteps. He 
now attempted to look oftener and 


longer 
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longer at his object; and perceiving t 
laſt, that the dazzling white being 
would not fiir, and continued always 
inthe ſame attitude, he gradually ſtole 
nearer, walking cautiouſly on his toes, 
for fear of rouſing the being from its 


meditations, making it perceive, grow - / 


angry at, and perhaps puniſh him, 
He took his ſtation behind a buſh, 
and watched. It was with aſtoniſhmenr 
he obſerved the birds flutter about 
the being, and ſome of them alight 
upon different parts of its body. The 
deſire of recognizing it now drove 
him forward; he haſtened wich a 
quick pace towards the object, and 
ſtood ſuddenly and almoſt motionleſs, 
with ſtaring looks, with a beating 
heart, and his reſpiration half obſtruct- 
ed, before a being of his own kind, 
only taller, quite naked, and of a 
dazzling white. The fulneſs of its 
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boſom, and the charming ſoftnels 
of its ſmile, made him take it for 
a woman ; and believing ſhe ſmiled ac 
him, his reſpiration grew ſree again, 
his limbs ccaſed to be benumbed, and 
quaking fear was changed into agree- 


able ſurpriſc. His alarms were not 


however done away entirely; for the 
figure being ſo much elevated above 
him, he thought, where there arc tall 
women there mult be men much tall- 
er, and ſurely this muſt be one of the 
daughters of the mighty of heaven. 


He now caſt humble and ſuppliant 


looks upon the gently ſmiling female, 
ſtammered at laſt a few faltering 


words, and told her with contidence 
| whence he came and what he fought. 


The figure neither changed mien nor 
poſture. Mahal ſtood quite perplex- 
ed, and began to pauſe : © It is a being 


of my k ind, faid he at laſt, “ only 


taller 5 


x 
taller; and though its fleſh be whiter 
than mine, it ſtill is fleſh, All us 
limbs are ſhaped like mine. Its eyes 
ſpeak, its mouth lives, and its lips are 
open for converſation.—They are ac-. 
tually ſpeaking, but only I can't per- 
ceive the ſounds of the words. Yes, 
it is a being like me; and ſince it fa- 
vours me with ſuch amiable ſmiles, I 
will approach it, and touch its knees, 
with prayers.“ 

He now ſtretched forth his hand 

The Culiph. O the fool! He ought to 
have done this long ago, and he would 
immediately have felt of what ſtuff the 
thing was made. Shall I now tell you 
what it was that outwitted this Mahal ? 

It may be caſily conceived that all 
the courtiers, except Ben Hafi, ſoli- 
cited the Caliph to explain. 

The Caliph, Why, it was a ſtatue ; 
and I'm afraid we are got among ido- 

. laters. 


3 

laters. I tell you more, the ſtatue 
was of wllite marble, and repreſented 
the ſultaneſs of the country. 

The whole court, except the wiſe 
fool, praiſed and admired the Caliph $ 
ingenuity and penetration. 

Ben Hai. Mahal put forth his 
hand, felt a cold body, and ſhrank 
back with ſuch trepidation as the 
ſhepherd mult feel, who, graſping his 
crook, feels a ſerpent entwine his arm 
in lieu of it. He uttered a ſhrick: 
The being is dead!“ 

The Caliph. O the blockhead! 
Don't he perceive yet, that it is mar- 
ble? A pretty chap indeed, to write 
travels for the Lord ! 

Ben Hafi. As he wanted that quali- 
ty for which your highneſs is ſo much 
praiſed, he would have remained in 
his aſtoniſnment much longer, had 
not the approach of muſic, vocal and 

inſtru- 
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ind rumental, extricated him from it. 
A great number of young men and 
virgins walked two by two, into the 
circus formed by the trees, laid hold 
of cach oth-r's hands, and danced in 
cloſe rows about the being, to the 
ſound of mutz and ſong. They 
then chanted with one voice a ſo- 
lemn hymn, aad laid down their gar- 
lands at the feet of the ſweet-ſmiling 
figure. Mahal ſtood as immeveable 
within the circle, as the ſtatue upon 
its pedeſtal, Ihe graceful melody 
of the ay, blooming and fine-dreſt 
female fingers and dancers had en- 
raptured his ears, and faſcinated his 
heart. When they had done ſinging, 
the whole youthful troop thronged 
near the ir aſtoniſhed ſpectator. They 
aſked him who he was, and he an- 
ſwered their queſtions. A joyful wel- 
come, intermixed with derifion of the 
"fools on the old mountain, and with 
lively 
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lively pictures of the happineſs of the 
vallies, next enſued. The damſfels 
played with their tender white fingers 
among the black curls of his beard, 
and ſtroked his ruddy cheeks; but 
{till his mind was ſo loſt in amazement 
at and occupied with the being that 
ſtood before him, and to whom the 
ſprightly band had paid ſuch homage, 
that his firſt enquiries were entirely 
concerning it. The dimpled damſels 
told him: © that it was an image, re- 
preſenting Love, to whom they had juſt 

ſacrificed. An image, cricd Ma- 
hal, “an image? — Yes, an image 
of white ſtone : only touch it. Some of 
the females jocoſely led him to the 
ſtatue. He touched it, and aſked with 

increaſed ſurpriſe, « Stone? What 
None ? How did it come? Did it come 
like the reſt of the ſtones ? Like theſe 
trees here? Is it produced by the earth, 


or did it drop from the clouds?“ — 
| They 


( 61 ) 
They anſwered! him: © It is formed 
by the hands of man, ſhaped from 
rough dead ſtone, and lives only in 
the expreſſion, in the ſpirit of the ex- 
preſſion which the genius of the artiſt 
breathed into it by the creation of his 
hands. Behold here is the young 
man that created it!” This diſco- 
very increaſed Mahal's confuſion. He 
would alternate ly look upon the image, 
and the young man, examine and feel 
the latter's hands, and ſay in his heart: 
« Is this wonderful being the work of 
theſe hands ? Then the inhabitants of 
the vallies may juſtly call themſelves 
gods, becauſe they create from dead 
ſtone creatures who reſemble them, 
and appear ſtouter and taller than 
themſelves ! It is certainly the work 
of the mighty of heaven ; who once 
cohabited with their mothers, and 
taught them magic.—And what,” ex- 
claimed 
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They anſwered him: * It is formed 
by the hands of man, ſhaped from 
rough dead ſtone, and lives only in 
the expreſſion, in the ſpirit of the ex- 
preſſion which the genius of the artiſt 
breathed into it by the creation of his 
hands. Behold here 1s the young 
man that creared it!” I his diſco- 
very increaſed Mahal's confuſion, He 
would alternately look uponthe image, 
and the young man, examine and feel 
the latter's hands, and fay in his heart : 
« Is this wonderful being the work of 
theſe hands ? Then the inhabitants of 
the vallies may juſtly call themſelves 
gods, becauſe they create from dead 
ſtone creatures who reſemble them, 
and appear ſtouter and taller than 
themſelves! It is certainly the work 
of the mighty of heaven ; who once 
cohabited with their mothers, and 
taught chem magic.—And what,” ex- 
claimed 
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claimed he, does this figure repre- 
ſent ?'—Love.—*< What is Love?“ 

The youths looked at the girls, and 
the girls at the youths. One of the 
young men accoſted Mahal, and ſaid: 
Follow us to our dwellings, and thou 
ſhalt ſee and know what love is. It 
is the ſixth ſenſe, which we have creat- 
ed ourſelves, and cxtorted by art, It 
is the ſpirit of ſocicty, the reliſh of 
life, the union of hearts to enjoyment, 
by a play of the underſtanding which 
diſtinguiſhes us from the brute ani- 
mals and thy brothers on the old 
mountain. It is the mother of ſweet 
bliſs and ſweet pain.“ 

They now made their diſciple 
walk in the middle of them, and re- 
tired with ſhouts and wanton ſports to 
the adjacent dwellings. The old ones 
gave him a hearty reception, and he 
found in all he ſaw and heard, ſo much 


matter 
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matter for ſurpriſe and admiration, that 
he remained like a lifeleſs machine 
among his hoſts. Blooming virgins 
conducted him to the bath, waſhed, 
rubbed and anointed him, perfumed 
his beard, and made him put on a 
fine and light garment. Mahal now 
ſaid in his heart: 

« Lord ! do theſe fair, good and 
friendly creatures deſcrve thy wrath, 
and the deſtruction with which thou 
halt threatened them? See, low they 
take pains to pleaſe me and do me 
good, yet I have done nothing to me- 
rit ſuch kindneſs! How fair are their 
women! how ſoit and white their 
hands! how mild and inviting their 
looks ! Certainly they cannot but be 
good. 

With this conviction Mahal entered 
the hall, where a large banquet was 
prepared. The fumes of the viands 


entered 
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entered his noftrils, and tickled his pa- 
late. His deportment a d queſtions 
at table entertained all the gueſts, 
and every thing he taſted, obſerved 
and felt, ſtrengthened him in the belief 
that God was bounteous to theſe briſk, 
gay and good creatures. As he went 
to bed, he was informed, that the next 
morning a feaſt would be ce'ebrated 
in the wood, as the ſublime and 
mighty ſultan of the city of Enoch 
was going to take another wiſe. 
Songs and muſic awoke him from his 
lumber, which was taken up with a 
ſeries of pleaſant and wonderful ap- 
pearances and images. The juvenile 
groups repaired to the ſhades of the 
wood, ate and drank, and gave a looſe 
to their joy. Soon the old affociated 
and joined with the young, and theſe 
again with the old, in poſtures and at- 
titudes over which I will draw a veil, 

ſince 


COON 
fince I am now to ſpeak toyour High- 
neſs's reaſon, but not to ſtimulate your 
ſenſes. 

The Caliph. Then thy tales will be 
ſo much the worle. 

Ben Hafi. The ſun had not yet 
ſunk beneath the weſtern horizon, 
when all this gaicty was at anend. The 
wild clamours of diſcord reſounded 
from a neighbouring arbour ; jealouty 
had divided two rivals. Mahal ran to 
witneſs the novelty of the ſcene; he 
heard the youths quarrel about a vir- 
gin, and make ule of ſuch words as 
formed a ſtrange contralt with thoſe 
he had hitherto heard. The ſtronger 
of the two had cloſely graſped the 
virgin, and wanted to carry her into 
the thicket ; but the weaker, follow- 
ing him, from behind ran his ſword 
through his body. The wounded 
youth fell : the virgin fled, and told 

Vor. I. F thoſe 
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thoſe who approached of the foul deed. 
Every body fled, and Mahal alone re- 
mained about the wounded youth, 
quite loſt in meditation. He could 
not reconcile the pleaſures of the day 
and the gentleneſs of thoſe beings 
with the ſcene before him. At the 
fight of the blood, and the groans of 
the dying youth, he deeply remem- 
bered the words of the Lord: The 
earth is horrid to me; it is covered 
with blood!“ With p'ty he gazed 
at the expiring victim, drew the ſword 
outofthe wound, and beheld with awful 
and terrific emotion the inſtrument of 


murder. The youth ſoon gave up 
the ghoſt ; and Mahal ſhivered with 


fear, on ſeeing the diſtortion of his 


features and the deadly paleneſs that 
covered his face. 


Meanwhile a hoſt of armed men 
ruſned upon Mahal, wrung the blood- 
| ſtained 
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ſtained ſword out of his hands, bound 
and carried him into the city. He 
was there ſhut up in a dark dungeon, 
and left all night to his own medita- 
tions. 


Ben Hafi now rolled up his manu- 
{cript, and roſe to withdraw. 

1he Caliph. I could lay a wager, 
they have taken up poor Mahal as the 
murderer of the young man; and in 
this caſe he may get but badly off, 
being both a ſtranger and ſuch a 
blockhead. 


F 2 _ THIRD 
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THIRD EVENING. 


BEN HAFI was punctual to the 
minute, and thus continued his nar- 
fative. 

Lait night, Lord of Believers, we 
left Mahal in priſon. The place was 
too dark, the tranſition too ſudden, 
the motive too tragical, and the con- 
duct of the armed men too harſh, not 
to have filled his heart with the moſt 
unpleaſant ſenſations. The inhabi- 
tants of the vallies now appeared to 
him in a ſomewhat different light, 
and he felt a pre ſentiment that God 
could not be quite miſtaken with 


regard to them. 
I Juſtice 


9 

Juſtice being very ſtrictly, rigidly 
and ſpeedily adminiſtered at Enoch, 
he was brought before his judges at 
day-break ; a cuſtom which the flood 
ſeems to have waihed away with many 
others. 

The Caliph. Such a cuſtom certain- 
ly prepoſſeſſes one in favour of the 
ſovereign of the country where it is 
eſtabliſhed ; for where judges riſe thus 
early to do their duty, the monarch 
muſt be very vigilant. 

Ben Haß. Some men clad in ſcarlet 
entered Mahal's priſon, wrapped him 
up in a black garment, threw a black 
veil over his head, which hung down 
his ſhoulders in the form of a ſack, 
and then walked with him quite ſlowly, 
and howling in a deep tone, through 
the ſtreets. In a hall, the veil was 
taken from his face. Here he ſaw 
ewelve black figures, wrapt up in the 

F 3 ſame 
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ſame manner as he had been a moment 
before, form a circle around him. 
Behind each of the muffled men, 
was one dreſſed in white, with a black 
ſtaſf in his hand. One of the perſons 
clad in ſcarlet gave three loud beats 
upon a kettledrum that ſtood in the 
middle of the circle. At the third 
beat, each of the whites touched with 
his ſtaff the man in black ſitting be- 
fore him, and at that ſame moment 
tne veils dropped down. The twelve 
_ unveiled men all ftared at Mahal, 
without ſeeming to take any notice of 
each other ; and from the ſize and car- 
buncles of their faces, it appear. d that 
they did not fare meanly. A man in 
ſcarlet beat again the kettledrum, the 
whites touched the judges with their 
ſtaffs, and the judges again veiled their 
countenances. Then one of the men 


in {carlet walked up to Mahal, and 
pretented 


1 

preſented to him the indictment or 
act of accuſation. Mahal held the act 
a long while in his hand, and looked 
at its ſingular ſigns and characters. 
The ſame man then preſented a pen 
to him, but Mahal refuſed taking it. 
The man in ſcarlet, impatient at this 
refuſal, threatened Mahal, who cried 
out at laſt: Men ot Enoch! I come 
from the mountain; I know not hat 
you want, nor do I underſtand the 
meaning of theſe ſigns.” 

While Mahal's voice was 3 
ing, the men dreſied in white gave 
nine very violent knocks upon the 
heads of the judges in black, who ran 
off in confulion. The men in ſcarlet 
laid hold of Mahal very angrily, and 
dragged him along. 

The Calipb. But why ? What had 
the poor fool done ? 

Ben Hafi. The forms had been vio- 
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| Hated, and this was a great offence to 


the court of judges. The latter hav- 
ing however collected in an adjoining 
room, were of opinion, that the ac- 
cuſed ought to be inſtructed in the uſe 
of letters and reading, and that his 
trial be put off till ſuch time as he 
ſhould be ſufficiently proficient in his 
learning to make out the act of accu- 
ſation, and deliver in his defence. 


One of the ſchoolmaſters of Enoch 


appeared therefore before Mahal, and 


told him the reaſon of his coming. 
Mahal, remembering the commandof 
the Lord to ſet down in ſigns or letters 
all he ſhould hear, ſce and think, care- 
fully attended to the inſtructions he re- 
ceived of the man verſed in letters, 
Mahal's childiſh ignorance giving on 
all occaſions opportunity to his teach- 
er to diſplay his learning, there ſoon 
began to ſubſiſt between them the 
| | pleaſant 


4 
pleafant and peaceable relation which 
we ſo often witneſs between the learn- 
ed and the ignorant. Mahal was ne- 
ver tired of aſking queſtions, nor his 
teacher of anſwering him; and each 
anſwer was the ſubject of aſtoniſh- 
ment, of wonder, and ne queſtions. 
Amongſt other things, Mahal aſked 
him what thoſe muffled men in black 
were for; which queſtion being an- 
ſwered and ſet down in too trivial a 
manner in the manuſcript, ſo as to 
adapt it to the then unenlightened 
head of our traveller, I ſhall relate its 
ſubſtance in a manner more worthy 
of your Highneſs's bright underitand- 
ing. 
Among all the corruptions, Lord 
of Behevers, that'undermine and ſap 
the foundation of a ſtate, there is none 
more dangerous or more ruinous, 
than the corruptibility of magiſtrates 
and 
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and judges. It immediately ſpreads 

{ around like the plague, and com- 
municates itſelf to all that approach 
the infected. If, for inſtance, our 
Grand Vizi.r were infected with that 
horrid crime, you may ſafely infer, 
that it will extend to the Cadi of the 
ſmalleft village in your empire. As 
ſoon as the people ſce that law and jui- 
tice are bought at market, every one 
will ſtrive to deviſe plans to bring the 
corrup ibie magiſtrate over to his in- 
tereſt, to the detriment of his injured 
neighbours. Then vaniſhes all ho- 
nour, all patriotif 7, all ſentiment of 
right, and even all compaſſion. Ava- 
rice, covetouſneſs, and vile intereſt 
then diſſolve all the bands of humanity, 
extinguiſh both in the injurer and the 
injured all confidence in the ruler : and 
univerſal degeneracy, and the miſcries 
it produces, muſt finally ſhake and 
ſubvert 
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ſubvert the throne, were it even hewn 
out of rocks. 

Such was the ſtate of the empire of 
Enoch, continued Mahal's preceptor, 
under the anceſtor of our ſublime and 
moſt gracious ſovereign. He ſaw 
the havoc, with pain and indignation, 
and tried every means to ſtem its pro- 
greſs, He puniſhed; he rewarded : yet 
all was in vain; the fatal poiſon had 
penetrated too deep. He enacted the 
wiſeſt laws; they cut a ſplendid figure 
in the code of the empire; every 
praiſed them; bur they were only laws 
in the book. Alas! che arch who 
wants to benefit a corrupted! nation, 
impoſes a hard taſk upon himſelf.” 
As quickly as one villain can corrupt 
a people, ſo ſlowly can many good 
men mend them again; and that 
many good men ſhould ſucceed one 


another on the throne, is a caſe on 
which 
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which hiſtory has hitherto been ſilent. 
The anceſtor of our ſublime monarch 
at laſt meditated a new plan; be- 
ing reſolved, at once, and coſt what it 
would, to pull up the evil by the root. 
He ordered the moſt ingenious per- 
tons in his dominions to be brought 
before him. 

The Caliph. But who were thoſe 
that choſe and brought them? 

Ben Hafi, The record does not tell. 
Probably they were the Viziers and 

the chief Cadis. 
he Calipb. I have no objection 


9 it; fing have liked it bet- 
ter, had hs Olſen common citizens, 
> not V ked out for the moſt learn- 


ed, but the moſt juſt, 
Ben Hafi. The pe TOY lected were 
all learned youngramen, whom the 
Sultan ordered i he fully inſtructed 
in the laws; and aſter they had under- 


gone 


n 
gone the moſt minute examination, | 
he gave orders to bore through in one | 
day the drum of their ears, that they | 
might be deaf, and to cut off as much | 
of their tongue as ſhould make them 
completely dumb. He then gave or- 
ders to feed and keep them in the 
moſt ſumptuous manner, and the peo- 
ple were obliged to pay them the 
higheſt reſpect wherever they ſhowed 
themſelves. But when Enoch found 
that the deaf and dumb tovik the ſame 
courſe as thoſe who heard and ipoke, 
he invented the uſages which 1 


juſt deſcribed. >, > 
They muit try the Mg wrapt 
up in veils, they are only allowed to 


ſee their taces,@ ſingle moment, 
the reſt of themprogeedings between 
the accuſed parti his judges is 
tranſacted in writing, The accuſed, 
the witneſſes, and the official defenders 

might 
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might then be conſidered as dumb 2 
the judges were deaf; and being mut- 
led up and veiled, their eyes, mien 
and geſtures could not corrupt or pre- 
occupy the judges. While the ac- 
cuſed was writing his defence on large 
and ſoft leaves, all the judges fat wrapt 
up ; and when he had completed it, he 
was himſelf wrapt up again, and the 
verdict handed by each judge unveiled 
to the man dreſſed in white behind 
him, who delivered it to the preſident, 
o pronounced ſentence by a majo- 
of ſuffrages, which was previouſly 
4 wage e uſual written ſigns 
The anceſtor of our 
great 2 added the teacher of Ma- 
hal, truſted ſo very little to the judges 
thus maimed, that he thought it pru- 
dent and neceſſary to keep them ſe- 
cluded from all other men. Every 
one of them with his wife had a com- 
modious 


9 
modious and diſtinct dwelling aſſigned 
him, where he could gratify, wich- 
out the ſmalleſt hindrance, the enjoy- 
ment of his remaining ſenſes. . Go- 
vernment made it its buſineſs to ſup- 
ply him with every thing that a man 
of three ſenſes could poſſibly deſire. 
But in a ſhort time, all things went on 
in the old train; for as the wives of 
the judges could both hear and ſer, 
and ſpeak to their deaf huſbands by 
geſture, the accuſed ſoon found a more 
direct and a ſafer way to the hearts of 
the latter. To reform this abuſe, Sul- 
tan Enoch made them undergo a cer- 
tain operation, which he thought an 
infallible remedy againſt all farther 
corruption. 

The Caliph. What could that re- 
medy be ? If you will diſcover it to 
me, and it anſwers, I will make you 
the richeſt man in Bagdad. 


Ben 
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Ben Hafi. He had them all caſ- 
trated. 

Here the Grand Vizier, the Cadis, 
and the whole court cried, © What ! 
Caſtrated ?” They looked at the old 
deaf eunuch, and the eunuch looked 
at them. 

Ben Hafi. Yes, caſtrated! But thoſe 
who had the operation performed 
upon them, were rewarded by the 
appointment to the firſt offices of 
ſtate ; and what your Highneſs ſcarcely 
will believe, though the record plainly 
expreſs it, is, that every family in 
Enoch made it their ambition moſt 
zealouſly to contend for that honour, 
and the ſucceſsful candidates ſtudied 
the law with unremitting diligence. 
The inſtructions of his teacher afford- 
ed Mahal ample ſcope for reflection. 
He owns himſelf, that without ſuch 
aſſiſtance he ſhould never have been 

__ able 
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able to comprehend the ceremony 
through which he went with the men 
in black, in white, and in ſcarlet. 
He now fancied, that that court would 
ſoon pur an end to his travels ; but he 
was happily diſappointed. The man 
of letters had ſo often named the Sul- 
tan, as to excite Mahal's curioſity. 
He gave the moſt ſublime, brilliant, 
and pathetic deſcription to the latter, 
of the perſon, qualities, and origin 
of his monarch. © The Sultans of 
Enoch,” ſaid he, © are deſcended in a 
direct line from Naamah, the beau- 
reous offspring ot our grandſire Cain. 
The charms of this Naamah were ſo 
powerful, as to fill the hearts of the 
mighty ſpirits Aza and Azael with 
flames of terreſtrial love. Of them 
ſhe conceived the puiſſant Gedim, 
Aa endowed his ſon with terrible 
power, and Azacl gifted him with a 
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Penetrating genius, an enterpriſing 
mind, and dangerous artifice. But 
Gedim's fathers being ſpirits, and not 
men, nor teeling by men's ſenſes, they 
forgot to give to their ſon, what is 
moſt neccuary and valuable among 
men, ſympathy and compaſſion. But 
this very defect made Gedim a great 
monarch, as he would not ſuffer any 
private uſe of mean, ſecondary conſi- 
derations to ſtop him in his plans, 
enterpriſes, and exploits. Gedim 
diſplayed his wonderful gifts juſt at his 
heart's defire, became formidable to 
all, and delighted ſolely in his fame of 
terrific glory. He ſubdued his ne igh- 
bours, and, having conquered all he 
could by force and terror, kept his 
conqueſts together by his wiſdom and 
his ſword ; inſtructed lus ſubjects in the 
2rts, and executed by them works 


which we ſtill ſurvey with amazement. 
| 50 
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So powerfully did he reign over the 
hearts of the men of his time, that the 
ſear of him was propagated from ge- 
ne ration to generation; and we ſtill 
tremble at him before his deſcend- 
ant. | 
« Fortunately, however, did the in- 
fluence of the mighty ſpirits diminiſh 
a little in the ſultans of each follow- 
ing generation: they are now much 
gentler; and all that they preſerve of 
the gifts of Gedim, is the conſciouſ- 
nels of their ſublime origin, the con- 
tempt of thoſe who ſpring trom com- 
mon or 1gnoble parents, and certain 
ſecrets, which the ſpirits taught Na- 
amah, who communicated them. to 
Gedim, from whom they were tranſ- 
mitted from father to fon, in due 
hereditary ſuece ſſion. 
This,“ concluded the preceptor, - 
* is a molt fortunate circumſtance for 
G 2 mo- 
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monarchs, ſince they can make uſe of 
ſecrets, where the light of plain truth 


might injure their intereſt. Such, 


Mahal, is the origin and pedigree of 
-our exalted ſovereign; we wiſh that 
he may ſoon preſent us with an heir 
of his power, leſt his heaven-born 
race ſhould become extinct, and we 
poor Enochers be obliged to govern 
ourſelves by our fooliſh reaion. We 


have long offered prayers and ſuppli- 


cations to the formidable Gedim to 
grant us our wiſhes: at length he 
ſeems to have heard us, for the mighty 
ſpirits Aza and Azacl have lately 
{ent down a virgin from the moun- 
rain. She is deſcendedaom the ſon 
-of Gad Seth, and the Sultan has ac- 
cepted her as his favourite Sultaneſs.” 

The Caliph, Is not this Sultaneſs the 
Taviſhed daughter of your ſhcepiſh 
Mahal? 


Ber 
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Ben Haf. Your Highneſs gueſſes 
right. Mahal himſelf, filly as he ap- 
pears, ſuſpected that it muſt be his 
own daughter : and having convinced 
himſelf of the truth of his ſuppoſition, 
by ſeveral particula which he aſked 
his tutor, he joyfully exclaimed : 
« Ah, Milka, my daughter ! '—His 
preceptor defired htm to explain; and 
having heard what he had to relate, 
he fell down in humble proſtration at 
his pupil's fcet, ſaying: Lord! re- 
member me in thy greatneſs !'” He 
then left Mahal abruptly, who, in- 
toxicated with the thought of his 

daughter's being the wife of one of the 
mighty giants of the earth, whom he 
fo much df&$ded, almoſt forgot that 
this Sultan had forfaken the True 
God. 
The Caliph now beckoned Ben 
Hafi to retire for the night. 
G 3 FOURTII. 
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FOURTH EVENING. 


— — 


Ben Haff. M AHAL's teacher, great 
Caliph, went and blockaded the veſti- 
bule of the chief of his tribe, till he 
obtained an audience. It was to him 
he related his adventure and all its 
particulars. The chief, anticipating 
the advantages that this accident would 
procure him- in the favour of the 
Sultanelſs, to whom he had free acceſs 
at every hour of the day, being 
charged with curing her of the igno- 
rance ſhe had brought with her from 
the old mountain, ran himſelf almoſt 


out of breach in bringing this gladſome 
| 4 news 
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news to the palace. The Sultane ls, 
with due reverence, communicated 
the whole affair to her ſublime ſpouſe, 
who graciouſly condeſcended to order 
one of his meſſengers to fetch his fa- 

ther-in-law with ſuitable reſpect. 
Mahal was now ſplendidly clothed, 
taken from the gaol, which had hi- 
therto been his ſchool, and with every 
ſign of veneration, though againſt his 
will, and regardleſs ot his prayers, 
mounted on the back of a ſtately 
horte richly capariſoned, and led, 
according to cuſtom, by ſcveral flaves 
or ſervants. Some of the criers and 
heralds of the court opened the pro- 
ceſſion, exclaiming with an audible 
voie: * Hail Mahal! Hail defcend- 
ant of Seth! The wile man of the 
mountain! The revered father of our 
fair Sultaneſs!” The people bent 
their bodies low to the ground on his 
64 approach; 
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approach; and Mahal himſelf con- 
ſeſſes, that great as his fear was on 
the back of the prancing animal, he 
ſoon forgot it at the ſpectacle of fo 
much ſubmiſſion. 

The Caliph. I give him credit for 
that. Stupid as he was, he could not 
help becoming ſenſible of his having 
turned a quite different man, becauſe 
a ſultan honoured him. 

Ben Hafi, We will now ſee how 
all this pomp agrees with him.— 
Milka, the ,Sultaneſs, received him in 
the midſt of her court, dazzling in 
gold, ſilver, and diamonds. Mahal, 
either overpowered by her ſplendid 
appearance, or chilled by her haughty 
reſerve, durſt not accoſt Her, preſs 
her to his palpitating heart, and fhed 
tears of joy, as he could wiſh to have 
done. The Sultaneſs, encircled by 
her bright court, aſked him, in a cold 

and 
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and formal manner, how he did; and 
added with an air of indifference, that 
ſhe was glad to ſee him a viſitor at 
Enoch, He was now graciouſly dif- 
miſſed from her preſence, and his 
attendants amuſed him with their ſtiff 
and rampant homage till evening 
came, when a chamberlain introduced 
him to the Sultaneſs's inner room, 
where ſhe firſt embraced him, and 
aſked him reſpecting every thing that 
had happened. His heart now grew 
warm again ; he gave her a circum- 
ſiantial account of all that had befallen 
him, not forgetting to touch upon 
his high miflion, which, however, did 
not ſcem to attract the notice of the 
Sultaneſs. He finally entreated her 
with heartfclt concern, to tell him the 
cauſe of the cold reception ſhe had 
given him in the morning. Such,” 
replied ſhe, “ is the will of the 

mighty 
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mighty Sultan, my ſpouſe. He told 
me, that this conduct wes one of the 
many ſecrets which Gedim had ob- 
tained by his mother from Aza and 
Azael, to govern the human race, I 
found it a little hard at firſt ; but the 
Sultan keeping me to it, and mylclt 
being more and more pleaſed with the 
awful and lowly homage of thoſc who 
ſurround me, I tubmit to this con- 
ſtraint, and feel my compenſation in 
that of the people.“ 

The Caliph. I liste this Sulkanefs 
for her tractability. Indeed, when I 
ſee my courtiers before me as humble 
as dancing dogs, and as pliable as the 
reed of the lake, I forget all the con- 
ſtraint which my high dignity makes 
me ſuffer. A ſmile, a frown, a wink, 
makes them do whatever J pleaſe. 
And this is a comfort that will make 
one bear ſomething too, How they 

. can 
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can bear it, or comfort themſelves, I 
do not know, 

Ben Haß. The game which your 
Highneſs plays with them, they repeat 
again with their ſubordinate dependants. 

The Caliph, And I ſuppoſe my 
de pendant dependants carry on the 
ſame with other dependants, and 
theſe with freſh dependants down ro 
the loweſt dependant. This is cer- 
tainly one of the ſecrets to keep man- 
kind in order; and, thanks to the Pro- 
phet, I have diſcovered it. 

Ben Haß. Mahal was leſs fortu- 
nate; he long carped at the problem, 
and only ſound it more and more in- 
tricate. 

The Caliph. His daughter, I dare 
ſay, will ſoon teach it him. 

Ben Hafi. This we ſhall ſee. Be- 
fore they parted that evening, Milka 
ſaid; & Father, the ſhort time I have 

* ſojourned 
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fojourned in this wonderful city, among 
theſe wonderful people, I have ſeen 
and experienced things which no- 
body ever dreams of on our dull 
mountain. The Enochers are not. 
that bad race whom the auſtere Noah 
deſcribed to us. Only be, tractable, 
and do as I have done, and you will 
find every one ready to teach you. 

The next morning Mahal's atten«!- 
ants dreſſed him in a ſtill richer habit, 
girded a ſword about his loins, and 
introduced him to the golden hall of 
Sultan Pooh. Being informed that 
he would ſoon be bleſt by the pre- 
ſence of this mighty ruler, Mahal's 
ſpirits were all alive, and his blood 
circulated the quicker at the idea of 
beholding in a few moments the pow- 
erful monarch, the mighty man, the 


giant, and the ſublime deſcendant of 
the ſons of God. 
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This Sultan Pooh, your Highneſs 
will obſerve, to whom by a long ſuc- 
ceſſion very little had been left of the 
tranſcendent powers and endowments 
with which the ſpirits or angels had 
gifted his grandfire, endeavoured at 
leaſt to ſupply thoſe defects by the 
moſt ſcrupulous obſervance of the 
ceremonies and formalities introduced 
dy his predeceſſors. 

The Caliph: Well, he did as much 
as he could, and he that does that 
does his duty. The ox draws the 
-plough, the horſe carries the warrior, 
- the camel bears the load. 

Ben Ha. And the monkey makes 
grimaces. 

The Caliph. And makes even the 
angry laugh— 


Ben Hafi. And the wiſe man think 
the mare. 


The 
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be Calipb. And he is a mirror to 
the fool. 

Ben Hafi, In which he ſeldom ſees 
his own image. But let us return to 
Sultan Pooh. I ſubjected himſelſ 
and his courtiers to the moſt rigid 
forms of outward reſpect (becaulc that 
which is inward no Sultan on earth 
can command, unleſs he deſerve it) 
his houſehold was ſo regularly taught, 
that every thing moved as punctually 
as clock work; and, as long as nothing 
obſtructed the motion of the wheels, 
he could very well diſpenſe with the 
ſpirit of his anceſtors. I can aſſure 
you, Lord of Believers, that before 
the Flood (fince the Flood the caſe is 


Auite altered), many a filly fool thus 


maintained himſelf with honour on his 


- #hrone ; and it certainly would be the 
moſt commodious form of govern- 


ment, 
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ment, if the turbulent and ſeditious, 
unforeſeen circumſtances, little ca- 
fualtics and accidents, did not at times 
deſtroy the ſmooth, caſy, and regular 
order of ſuch governments, and give 
birth to great and eventful revolu- 
tions. Nations would doubtleſs hve 
happier under ſuch eaſy and quiet 
rulers, than under thoſe obſtinate, 
ambitious. minds whom a thirſt for 
conqueſt conſumes, who fatten the 
earth with human gore, deſtroy cities 
without building new ones, waſte the 
re ſources of the people in luxury, diiſi- 
pation and crime, bid defiance to the 
moſt ſalutary laws held ſacred by their 
anceſtors, and hover, like a deſtruc- 
tive comet, for a ſhort time, in the 
face of a ruined people, till death 
plunges them into that obſcurity 
from which 1t were better they never 
had riten. Sultan Pooh, pleaſe your 

Highneſs, 
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Highneſs, was none of thoſe warring 
rulers. 

The Caliph. I ſhall not like him 
the worſe for it. I thank God, that1 
ſit in peace on the throne of the Cali- 
phate; but I do not forget that it 
firſt was gMed by the ſword. He 
who wants to feel 'the keen edge of 
mine, needs but attack my preroga- 
tive. 

Ben Hifi. Sit always in peace on 
your throne ; for, believe me, Lord 
of Believers, it is a much eaſicr ſcat 
than that ſurrounded by the manes of 
the ſlain victims of war. With this 
fincere wiſh, I follow the thread of 
my tale. 

The glittering brightneſs of the 
hall where Mahal now was; the mag- 
nificent throne, ſupported by hons, 
and ornamented at its top with a 


monſtrous bird, wearing a human 
face, 
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face, having long and wide ſpreading 
wings, the body of a goat, and the 
claws of a tiger; the rich dreſſes of 
the courtiers; the folemn ſtilneſs, and 
the awfully reſpectful deportment of 
all preſent, ſerved to impreſs him 
more and more with th@onviction, 
that a being of a ſuperior nature, of a 
particular and formidable kind, would 
ſoon make his entry. 

A large gate flew open with a loud 
creak, and at the ſame moment Mahal 
was violently thrown down, with his 
front on the marble pavement; and 
thoſe that kept him under whiſpered 
into his car: „ For your life, ſtir if 
you dare Mahal remained in this 
poſture till the Sultan had given au- 
dience to his miniſters and courtiers, 


by ſurveying the whole circle with 


| 

| 
coid and earneſt looks. Then the | 
maſter of the ceremonies preſented to | 
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the ſublime Pooh the proſtrate ſtran- 
ger. The Sultan, with wonted ma- 
jeſty, approached Mahal, and, ſup- 
ported by the two firſt ſervants of the 
ſtate, put his foot on the back of his 
head, and ſtamped on it with ſuch 
might, that᷑ the raw and ignorant man 
of the mountain thought the foot of 
ſome huge giant was going to daſh 
out his brains. He ſhrieked, moaned, 
and ſtruggled with thoſe that held 
him, like a wild boar againſt the fangs 
of the hounds. 

Sultan Pooh then ſeated himſelf on 
his throne; and ſoon after a piece of 
rich tapeſtry rolled down, and made 
him inviſible to the eyes of every 
beholder. Mahal was now raiſed 
from the floor ; and his noſe and face 
being all over blood, the courtiers 
approached him with great reverence, 
to congratulate him upon the happi- 

neſs 
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neſs he had experienced. Your pe- 
netrating genius, Succeſſor of the 
Prophet, will eaſily make you con- 
ceive, that the degrees of the Sultan's 
favour were meaſured by the effects 
of the force with which his Highneſs 
trod upon the head of the perſon pre- 
ſented, and that a violent tread or kick 
of the Sultanic foot was as much de- 
fired by the courtiets of Enoch, as the 
ſmiles of favour elſewhere. 

[he Caliph, A very ſingular cere- 
mony ! But there is a regular, ſy- 
ſtematic order in the proceeding, 
which makes it reſpectable. - Never- 
theleis, it was very wrong for the 
maſter of the ceremonies not to have 
inſtructed the raw mountaineer in the 
etiquette of the court. No officer of 
my houſchold durſt make ſuch a blun- 


der, and hope for pardon. 
Ben Ha. But how could the 
H 2 courtiers 
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courtiers of Enoch's Sultan fuppoſe, 
that there was a man on earth fo bar- 
barouſly 1gnorant, as not to know the 
_ etiquette of the moſt ancient court in 
the world ? 

The Caliph. Courtiers, to be ſure, 
are never at a loſs for apologies, which 
is a true mark of their high breeding. 
| Ben Hafi. The courtiers of Enoch, 
conſtrained by Mahal's rude and ſa- 
vage deportment, then whiſpered into 
his car the real meaning of what had 
been done, ſtopped the blood which 
guſhed out of his noſe with an aro- 
matic water uſed for that purpoſe, 
and put him before the concealed 
throne. The curtain being quickly 
drawn up, Mahal faw on a ſudden 
the Majeſty of Enoch in all his tuſtre 
before him; and was ſtill more ſur- 
priſed at this fight than at the violent 
Kicks he had received, Inſtead of a 
huge 


1 

huge giant, a formidable ſon of God, 
and a migaty man, he faw a puny, 
pee viſh, pale form of a being, about 
five feet high, and loaded with jewels 
and other ornaments. Thus your 
Highneſs ſees that the influence of the 
powerful celeſtial ſpirits was not very 
perceptible, at leaſt in the body of” 
this ſucceſſor of Gedim. 
Mahal's confuſion, his filly amaze- 
ment, and his gaping look, were con- 
ſtrued very much in his favour. Sul- 
tan Pooh attributed the impreſſion he 
had made on his father-in-law to his 
majeſtic appearance, to his elevated 
form, and to his large, glaſſy, and 
ſtaring eyes, the ſole hereditary traces 
left to him of the grandeur of his an- 
ceſtor. Pooh, enraptured with the 
thought of his ſclf-importance, even 
forgot the preſcribed rules, and ſmiled 
a little; but the Sultan ſoon recollect- 
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ing his dignity, ſtared wildly before 
him. This ended an hour ſo great 
and momentous to Mahal. Amidſt 
an inceſſant buzzing of compliments- 
and congratulations, the courtly ſwarm 
conducted him to his new apartments 
in the palace, where he immediately 
threw himſelf down in very bad hu- 
mour upon a ſoft couch. He was 
more vexed at his diſappointment in 

not finding ſomething gigantic, grand, 
and celeſtial in the perſon of the mo- 
narch of Enoch, than at the rough 
thumps which his aquiline noſe and 
his forehead had received. What!” 
ſaid he to himſelf, that puny, ſul- 
len bit of a man, that trampled upon 
the head of me, who am a deſcendant 
of Seth! that puppet of a creature, 
decked out with toys, about ghom 
every body ſtands tremblingT that 


dwarfiſh and emaciated vightges 


Over 
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over all the inhabitants of this mighty 
realm! What ! the ſhivering Pooh 
operates all I ſee, hear, or perceive ! 
and this ſo powerfully, that his name 
reſounds far and near, like the dread 


thunder of the Almighty | How does 
he contrive all this? What can be 


the magic by which he effects ſuch 
wonders ? Can it be becaule he is a 
«Kicendaat of the ſpirits? As far as 
can fee, there is nothing of the 
kind in him : compared with me, and 
moſt of thoſe who ſtand trembling 
about him, be is but a ſhrivelled ſha- 
dow. However, I cannot as yet diſ- 
cover, why the Lord ſhould be ſo em- 
bittered againſt the people of Enoch; 
fur they all appear to be good-na- 
tured; and though the ſorry Sultan 
has rod me under foot, yet they 
aſſun me of his favour and bene vo- 
lence. How can ſuch little, weak 
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creatures be ſo wicked as to provoke 
the wrath of the Great God himſelf ? 
How can they build theſe cities, theſe 
bridges, theſe towers? How can 
they rame the horſe, and make the 
waters obey their ſtrokes? How can 
that weak, little man fetter the will 
of all the ſtronger * How can they 
ſuffer him to daſh their heads on 
the ground, for the fake of a ſmile ? 
He is no giant, I fee ; and as be ig no 


giant, he ſurely is a ſorcerer: his 


grandam Naamah had, no doubt, 
learned magic of the ſons of God, 
taught it her ſon Gedim, and thus 
tranſmitted it as a patrumony to this 
little Pooh!” 

After this ſoliloquy Mahal remem- 
bered his tutor, and requeſted he 
might be ſent for with all poſſible 
expedition. When the man verſed in 
letters entered the room, and ſaw the 

| ſwelling 
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fwelling of his pupil's noſe, he com- 
plimented him on his gaod fortune, 
and commended himſelf to his favour, 
Having now given an account of the 
manner in which he cauſed the Sul- 
taneſs to be informed of her father's 
arrival, he gave him a ſlight hint of 
the recompenſe he expected for his 
trouble. Mahal, till abſorbed in 
thought, paid no attention to his 
maſter's intimation, and contented 
himſelf with telling him of his diſap- 
pointment in finding the Sultan a 
quite different being from what he 
expected. 

His inſtructor now informed him, 
that he had really ſeen the greateſt 
prodigy where he believed to have 
ſeen none at all. He then expatiated 
with energy on the ſecret virtues of 
the government, which concentred 
entirely in the Sultan's perſon, © Its 
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my opinion,” reſumed Mahal, “ that 
if I had ſeen the greateſt prodi- 
gy, as you ſuppoſe, I ſhould have 
convinced myſelf, that Pooh is a de- 
ſcendant of the ſpirits, or ſons of God. 
But forthwith I ſhall believe no ſuch 
thing ; and as to the ſecret virtues of 
your government, I ſhall take pains 
to trace them out.” 

The teacher turned quite pale with 
affright at this bold aſſe rtion; and hav- 
ing looked around, to ſee if any one had 
overheard their converſation, he was 
glad to find nobody preſent, broke off 
the diſcourſe with his diſciple, and, 
actuated by the ſcruples of his tender 
conſcience, haſtened to impart to the 
chief of his tribe every word Mahal 
had ſpoken. The chief adviſed his 
informant to be ſilent oa the ſubjeR, 
and recorded the denunciation i in rot 


* of memory. 
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Mahal became afterwards as inti- 
mate with his ſon- in- law as his dig- 
nity of Sultan would admit; and this 
condeſcending intercourſe ſerved only 
to make him the more dubious about 
the ſublime magic endowments which 
he had been taught were inherent in 
his ſacred perſon. 

The Caliph. Very natural your 
churl ſhould doubt ſuch things: had 
he been a ſenſible man, he would im- 
mediately have diſcovered, that it is 
not a maſs of fleſh and bones, but 
the ſpirit and the underſtanding that 
enable ſovereigns to govern men. 

Ben Hafi. But ſuppoſe he could 
not diſcern that ſpirit and underſtand- 
ing in Pooh, what was the ſimple 
mountaineer to think ? 

The Caliph. Think! What buſi- 
neſs has a ſimpleton to think ? 

Ben Haß. There is no other argu- 

ment 
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ment to be oppoſed to your Highneſs's 
deciſion, than that poor Mahal was 
obliged to think, and that his thoughts 
were out of the juriſdiction of the 


nmagician of Enoch. The manuſcript 


declares: He ſtill could not con- 
ceive, how the courtiers of Enoch 
could diſcover ſo much in their Sul- 
tan, in whom he diſcovered ſo little ;” 
and he continued meditating upon the 
dark ſecrets which produced all the 
prodigies he ſaw. The Sultan bore 
with him, and outwardly eſteemed 
him as his wife's father ; and the Sul- 
taneſs was ſtill gracious to him on 
public occaſions, and ſhewed herſelf 
friendly in private. 

Mahal, tired of the buſtle and pa- 
geantry of the court, now went forth 
. into the populous city, accompanied 
by a few attendants. And if the Lord 
af Believers command it, I will inter- 

? pret 
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pret ſome of his obſcrvations to- mor- 
row night. 
The Calipb. So you may ;—but I 
ſuppoſe_they will be very indifferent 
and dull. 


18 JB 


FIFTH EVENING, 


Pen Haß. THUS ſpeaks Mahal in 


the record: Enoch is the city where 
men have fixed the ſcene of their 
turbulence. A river traverſes it which 
they call the Arrow, and over it 
they have raiſed an arch of ſtones, 
which is reported to be the work of 
Gedim; and, to judge from its loftine ſs, 
it is more the production of mighty 
ſpirits than of weak men. But weak 
as they are, they can nevertheleſs do 
great things, if they unite together in 
an undertaking. Their caves, which 
they denominate houſes, are very neat- 
ly furniſhed, decorated, and abound- 


ing 
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ing in all that is convenient. Each 
cave has its door, that may be locked, 

to prevent any body's ſceing what 
goes forward in it. If one goes to 
another, he marks his coming by a 
loud knock at the door, for fear of 
ſurpriſing the maſter of the houle in 
tome bad deed. 

I am afraid to croſs the multitudes 
that throng the ſtreets; and think al- 
ways they may begin ſome bad quar- 
rel among themſelves, as I have re- 
marked at my ſon-in-law's, that they 
cruelly hate one another, and that 
the Sultan himſelf durſt not ſhow his 
pale, ſullen and pee viſh face every 
where. 

There is a great number of perſons 
at Enoch, whoſe hands, with the aid 
of various tools, form all kinds of 
things for uſe and pleaſure, from 
wood, ſtone, metal, and threads. I 


ſaw 


. 

ſaw myſelf a young man that formed 
a figure from ſtone, and now I laugh 
at my fear of the ſtony image they 
call Love. I have certainly ſeen the 
ſame image at Enoch, but no ſuch 
interpretation has been given me of 
it as that I received from the inhabi- 
tants of the fields, Singular, yes ve- 
Ty fingular it appears that they who 
work moſt are the pooreſt, and inha- 

bit the moſt miſerable and the dirtieſt 

holes. Thoſe in the fields, I hear, 

labour much harder, and are ſtill poor- 

er; and thoſe who treated me ſo well 

on quitting the mountains are not, I 

am told, country people, but citizens 

who only went out to amuſe them- 

ſelves, and fee the former toil. On the 


other hand, there are many perſons in 
this city, and efpecially at court, that 
are very rich, have plenty of every 


thing, and do no work at all. They 
| call 
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call theſe the better- born; but how 
they live I can't conceive, particular- 
ly as they want ſo many things ; nor 
have I any: idea how they manage it 
to be begotten and born better than 
the reſt. Others go by the title of 
the Sultan's officers of ſtate, moſt of 
whom are of the better-born claſs, and 
doubly well off. Others work with 
their wit and tongue for thoſe who 
have no wit, nor know how to uſe 
their tongue; and they likewiſe 
ſtand very well. Others buy of the 
workmen and labourers in town and 
country all their produce at a very- 
low price, and then ſe I it very high. 
He is the richeſt man who purchaſes 
cheapeſt and ſclls deareſt. I wonder 
that chey make the poor give a very 
high price for all they buy, and that 
the great and the chiefs get every 
thing much cheaper, and frequently 
. Vor. I. I - don't 
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don't even pay for what they have. 
This perhaps makes them ſell every 
thing ſo very dear to the poor: and the 
poor are, in fact, too timid in pre ſence 
of the rich; and if rich men wrong 
them, the poor hardly dare mention it. 

Now I perceive why the better- 
born are ſo rich and do nothing : the 
poor work for them, and often one 
wealthy man keeps many hundreds, 
who work for him, and whom he does 
not call his ſupporters, but his infe- 
riors. Things always go by a diffe- 
rent name here from what they actu- 
ally are. 

The Sultan and my daughter ſpend 
and waſte as much as muſt require 
ſome thouſaads of hands to work for 
them. It is nothing to me; but 
what provokes me, 1s, that the rich and 
idle deſpiſe, and frequently even ill- 
zreat, thoſe who work for them. 

4 T hoſe 


Um! 

Thoſe labourers and workmen muſt 
be very good-natured indeed; elſe 
How could they put up with their mi- 
ſerable pittance, and not wreſt from 
others thit plenty which they firſt 
gave them? All thoſe to whom I have 
hitherto talked on this ſubject, tell 
me, that ſuch was the will of the 
mighty Gedim, and that Sultan Pooh 
[enforces the hard mandate by his 
judges and the ſwords of his ſoldiers, 
It is very well that the multitude are 
afraid of thoſe maimed judges and 
thoſe armed ſoldiers ; elſe I ſhould not 
like to be one of the better-born 
and rich. 

The artiſts who create images from 
ſtones, and thoſe who imitate men, 
ani mals and trees with various colours, 
-befides the men verſed in letters, 
were quite ſatisfied with me. I loudly 
admired them, and ſeemed ſurpriſed 

12 at 
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at all they ſaid. My companions told 
the puny Sultan of it, who reprehend- 
ed me bitterly; alleging, that my 
Plainneſs diſgraces him, that no great 
man ought to admire any thing, and 
much leſs to manifeſt his ſentiments 
to his inferiors, ſhould even ſome 
object extort his inwar.] admiration. 
He probably is affronted, becauſe I 
don't praite ſuch figures as reſemble 
him; and whenever he does not ſhow 
his peeviſh and affected face to the 
court, he ſhuts himſelf up, to form 
images much ſtiffer and punier than 
himſelf, I cannot praiſ: theſe like 
his courtiers, nor can I praiſe any 
thing he ſays or performs. Yet at- 
ter all he is not a bad man, and all 
the inhabitants of the city are good, 
amicable, and reſpectful to me. Iam 
quite embarraſſed to gueſs what 
makes the Lord fo irritated againſt 

W 
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them. Would ic net be a pity to 
deſtroy people who execute ſuch great 
things, who animate dead ſtones, give 
different forms to merals, nay make 
them even a fluid fire, and paint their 
thoughts in ſuch a manner as to make 
two perſons converſe together, be 
they ever ſo diſtant from each other, 
nay even cauſe the dead to ſpeak to 
thoſe that ſtill are living? They 
live merry, even the workmen at cer- 
tain times. They deny themſelves 
no kind of enjoyment, and go in pur- 
ſuit of every pleaſure. Their favou- 
rit-topics are feaſting, carouſing, dreſs 
and women. The noble-born like 
beſt to talk of the favour of my ſon- 
in-law. All this does not ſurpriſe 
me, becauſe whatever they eat or 
drink is nice and palatable, Their wo- 
men pleaſe by their affability and 


beauty, and are very glad to ſee one 
I 3 take 
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take pains to pleaſe them ; and in this 
caſe they do all they can to give one 
delight. That the great ſhould, be 
very ſolicitous of the Sultan's favour 
is very natural, becauſe through it 
they get plenty of all they wiſh for 
from the reſt of the people, and need 
not work for it. They do both good 
and bad with fuch an air of careleſs- 
neſs, as if they could not act otherwiſe. 
If I obſerve them cloſely, it ſeems to 
me as if they had no other rule of 
conduct, and as if the Lord was angry 
with them for things they cannot al- 
ter. Since he made them ſo, he ſurely 
muſt know beſt, My daughter, who 
walked the path of righteouſneſs on 
the mountain, is become quite like 
them, and I hardly think her the ſame 
being. The conduct of the towns- 


people muſt indeed be very infectious; 
ang their crimes, which have pro- 
voked 
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voked God's diſpleaſure, muſt be 
very natural to men. I am very 
ſorry for it, eſpecially ſince the ſource 
of their vices is attributed by the 
Lord and my brother-in-law Noah 
to their own corrupted hearts. I 
hope 1 ſhall ſoon diſcover how it real- 
ly is. 

On the market · place ſtands the 
great monument of Cain, the founder 
of Enoch. They call the ſpot holy, 
but I can t tell why. They dare nei - 
ther venture to touch the ſtone, nor 
approach it. In this place, ſay the 
Enochers, Lamech ſhot Cain, who 
ſtood behind a buſh, through the heart, 
with an arrow which he had let fly at 
a roe-buck. I thought in myſelf, much 
better had it been, if the Lord's arrow 
had ſtruck Cain before he deſcended. 
into the vallies to lay the foundation 
of this city. It would not then be full 

I 4 of. 
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of horrors, as the Lord ſaith, and r- 
pening unto deſtruction. 

Here alſo ſtands in the ſame ſquare 
the huge and.frightful image of Ge- 
dim. His name is oftener uttered 
than the Lord's; whom theſe people 

ſeem to have quite forgotten for the 
ſake of the former. I mentioned 
ſomething about this +0 Sultan Pooh, 
who aſked me, “ if I was diſpleaſed at 
the people's honouring his great an- 
ceſtor, and him in-Gedim ?” 

About the image of the formidable 
Gedim there are many other images 
of the Su.tans his ſucceſſors, all very 
large, but ſtill progreſſively ſmaller 
than G:dim. My puny ſon-in-law's 
figure is alſo among them, and is the 
hugeſt ſtatue after that of Gedim, 
The Sultans muſt be very fond indeed 
of being formed large in their images, 
and they cannot be great friends to 
f | truth, 
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truth. In theſe figures they look 
exactly ſuch as I fancied them on the 
mountain. In fact, "theſe men mag- 
nify all they do, form, or expreſs; 
may be it happens, becauſe they feel 
themſelves ſo little, and with to appear 
greater and better than they are! 
But nothing aſtoniſhes me more in 
thoſe ſemblances of the Sultans, than 
that each of them ſhould have ſome 
ferocious animal or bird of prey for 
his companion. My little ſon-in-law 
has a huge lion at his feet, that fu- 
Tiouſly looks about, threatening to 
devour. The animal's fangs are very 
beautifully imitated. Iwill aſk him 
about this matter; for, as much as 1 
know of him, I am ſure he would 
-almoſt die with fear at the very ſight 
of a much ſmaller lion alive. 
I have diſmiſſed my chattering 
teacher becauſe I could not bear him 
on 
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on account of his conſtant talking 
about the ſublime qualities of Sultan 
Pooh. For my part, I have not yet 
found any thing pleaſant or great ia 
him; and if he be not a magician, ſure 
the fellows are all mad thus to quake 
and tremble at him, 

I have at laſt found a man, who 
promiſes to ſolve me the problem; 
his name his Ram. My 1on-in-law 
cannot bear him, I hear; and he dares 
not appear with the reſt of the betcer- 
born to gape at him at court. He 
ſurely muſt think as 1 do, becauſe he 
laughs at his anger. This Ram has 
taught me certain words, and ſhewn 
me how to apply them; ſo that I can 
now account for many things that 
happen among men, which I could 
not explain or conceive before, Theſe 


words are, Want, advantage, en- 


joyment, — hypocriſy, folly, 
pride, 


| 
' 
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pride, hope and fear.” The ſenſe of 
theſe words, which he illuſtrates to 
me by different inſtances, makes me 
perceive the motives of many things 
that happen. In Ram's opinion, men 
are merely held together here by the 
virtue of thoſe words, which are the 


| ſource of good and evil, and of all 


that men do, I aſked him, whence 
thoſe words came, and who had in- 
vented them? He anſwered : Our 
inſtincts, our heart.” I know in my- 
lelf the inſtinct to hunger, to thirſt, 
to woman, and, for ſome time paſt, 
the inſtinct or wiſh to know every 
thing the inhabitants of the cities 
know. I can reſiſt none of thoſe in- 
ſtincts, nor could I give myſelf one of 
them, Suppoſe now, the inhabitants 
of the vallies could not maſter any of 
thoſe inſtincts which Ram aſcribes to 


them? Suppoſe they felt them ſo ir- 
reſiſtible 


6 
reſiſſible as not to be able to live in 
their cities together without gratifying 
them? Ram has likewiſe told me, 
that as long as our forefathers lived in 
Innocence upon the mountain, they 
knew nothing of all this, nor would 
they ſuffer any peeviſh ruler or ſultan 
to ride on their backs. You ſpear 
the truth, replied I; and I, who am 
myſelf come quite lately from the 
mountain, can prove it. But how 
can the preſent race help it that their 
anceſtors left the mountain, and ſet- 
tled ia the vallies? Ram anſwered 
with a deriſive grin: Gg on, Mahal, 
thou art in the right way.” And as 
J mentioned ſomething to him re- 
ſpecting the Lord's menaces, he re- 
plied with a horrid grimace: The 
Lord might before now have put 4 
ſtop to this farce: and if he took no 
delight 1 in it, he would have done it 
long 
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long ago. But perhaps he does not 
mind it himſelf.” I was ſhocked at 
_ theſe audacious words. Ram left me 
quite ina pet; and much in the wrong 
as he is, ſtill his words pteſs very 
heavy upon my mind. 

The heart of my ſon-in-law muſt 
be as hard as the ſtones which forms 
his image. To-day I went to the 
market-place with thoſe to whom he 
has given orders to attend me, and 
found a vaſt multitude aſſembled 
there; who no ſooner perceived me, 
than they fled with awful reſpect. I 
now perceived Ram, my new inſtruc- 
tor, who has taught me thoſe ſignifi- 
cant words, ſtanding naked before 
Pooh's ſtatue, and a man ſcourging his 
trembling body with a large Whip. I 
| ſhuddered, and called to the tormen- 
tor to ceaſe cutting him : but he would 
not obey the order; and my guide very 


angrily 
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angrily ſaid to me: © Bid him double 
the ſtrokes, for the miſcreant has 
-committed high treaſon.” On aſking 


him what he meant by high treaſon, he 
informed me, that Ram had ſpoken ill 
of the Sultan, and openly declared, that 


he was not ſprung from the ſons of the 


mighty of heaven, and was no more 


than any other man: farther, that the 


ſtory of Aza or Azacl was a mere fa- 


ble, invented to enſlave the people of 


Enoch. Had I not been in fear of 


the whip, and otherwiſe grieved at the 


hard treatment of Ram, I would cer- 
tainly have cried : “ Ram is in the 
right; and I am forry to ſay, Noah is 


in the right, and Sultan Pooh is 2 


wicked fool, Were he of divine ori- 
gin, he would not want to prove it by 


the whip.” However, I held my 
tongue, and went away in haſte, as I 
could be of no ſervice to my poor 


friend, 


N 
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friend, nor bear to hear his moans, 1 
went tothe Sultan, and informed him 
with indignation of what I had ſeen. 
He called me an ignorant madman, 
turned his back to me, and murmur- 
ed, © If Milka were not my ſpouſe, I 
would ſerve thee in the fame manner.” 
I muſt therefore be on my guard, 
leſt he ſhould be as good as his word. 
The Caliph. I think your Mahal 
really wants a good flogging, to cure 
him of his whims. What thouſands 
believe, no individual ſhould doubt or 
queſtion, eſpecially if it be one of the 

ſecrets that ſupport the government. 
Ben Ha. You would entertain, 
Lord of Believers, a very wrong idea 
of the Sultan of Enoch's court, could 
you perſuade yourſelf, that a man who 
thinks and ſpeaks thus boldly would 
long be fuffered, were he even the 
Sultaneſs's on father. The police of 
thar 
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that city was too vigilant for the Sul: 
tan not to have gained intelligence of 
Mahal's connection with the ſcourged 
traitor, and of the other expreſſions he 
had at different times taken the liber- 
ty to utter, Pooh himſelf had over- 
heard ſeveral of them; and the various 
queſtions with which he daily ho- 
noured him, were of too audacious 
a ſimplicity to recover to our moun- 
taineer that favour which in fact had 
never been ſolidly granted. The 
chief of the men verſed in letters alſo 
thought it incumbent on himſelf, 
from a ſenſe of his duty as well as of 
his zeal for the Sultan's prerogatives, 
to inform him of every particular 
which Mahal's inſtructor had related 
to him. His tribe, like that of the 
better-born, found their advantage and 
conſequence inſeparably connected 
with that of the Sultan ; and on this 


account 
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account they exhauſted all their u it 
and eloquence to perſuade the peo- 
ple of his being of divine origin, and 
the ſecond. great ſource of all power. 
On this account the following diffe- 
rent claſſes of men were invented at 
Enoch, viz. the prieſts of Gedim, 
the caſtrated and maimed judges, the 
great of the court with all the reſt of 
the better-born, the Sultan's officers, 
and laſtly the men. verſed in letters. 
All others were called the populace, 
and exiſted only, as. Mahal ſays, to 
work for the privileged. Though 
thoſe claſſes bated one another ſecret- 
ly, yet they always concurred in eve- 
ry thing concerning the praiſe or 
intereſt of the Sultan. | 
Pooh began to look ſour upon his 
father-in-law, and his courtiers fol- 
lowed his example. Mahal, who ſtood 
bold even. before the Lord, felt him- 
Vol. I. K ſelf 


ſell offended at the Sultan's diſpleaſure, 


his high miſſion, and to avenge God 


in this ill uſage. The next morning, 
being the grand feaſt of Gedim, Ma- 
hal intended to upbraid her for her 


into his daughter's bedchamber, and 


„ 


and freely gave vent in ſtrong terms 
to his natural indignation. He alſo 
believed it was time now to prove 


of the impoſtors. 
One night Sultan Pooh treated 


him very contemptuouſly, and Milka, 


his own daughter, joined her huſband 


undutiful behaviour, and to reprehend 


her with her levity. Hitherto his 


well-meaning lectures had only ren- 
dered him difagreeable to the Sulta- 
neſs, which ſhe told him too withour 
the leaſt reſerve, Regardleſs of the 
remonſtrances of an old woman, who 
was charged with obſerving the con- 
duct of the Sultaneſs, he penetrated 


found 
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found her with a young courtier ina 
ſituation in which he thought no 
other. than his ſon-in-law had a right 
to be with. her. The courtier fled 
through a ſecre®door, and the indig- 
nant and aſhamed father was juſt 
going to reproach his daughter with 
the eriminality of her conduct, when 
the Sultaneſs with haughtineſs and 
ſcorn exclaimed: * Do you think 
we are ſtil} upon the mountain among 
the flocks? Is my huſband's court a 
den of beaſts for every one to farce 
his way into it without the leaſt re- 
ſpect or caution ? 

Mahal (enraged). Yes, it is a den 
for the moſt execrable beaſts, and 


thou art the impureſt among them 
all. 


The Sultaneſs (coolly). In what re- 

ſpect? Wherefore ? 

Mahal, Can my daughter, the off- 
K 2 ſpring 


. 
ſpring of Seth, aſk ſuch a queſtion ? 
ſhe, who but lately inhabited the 
mountain where God dwelleth ! 
The Sultane/s. When I lived on the 
mountain, I lived as a mountaineer ; 


but now that live at court, and am a 


ſultaneſs, I live as they do at court, 
2nd as a ſultaneſs ought. Thus I 
am taught by every body. I follow 
the leſſons of my teachers, and I ad- 
viſe you to the ſame : elſe it were bet- 


ter for me and you, that you return 


to your auſtere brother Noah and his 
flocks. 
Mahal. Ought a ſultaneſs to live 
in the ftate in which I found thee ? 
The Szltaneſs. Why not, if ſhe has 
ſuch a ſpouſe as I have? If I wiſh to 
remain a ſultaneſs, and not to be re- 


pudiated like my predeceſſors, I muſt 


take care, they ſay, to bring forth 
heirs to this throne, I will not bear 
the 
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the diſgrace of the Sultan's former. 
wives, whom he accuſed of ſterility, 
and arraigned as criminals. I know 
now, that among the great qualifica- 
tions which the ſons of God be- 
queathed to his anceſtor, and all of 
which he is faid to poſſeſs, that alone 
is wanting which can make me a 
mother. 

Mahal attempted to ſpeak, 3 
Sultane ſs interrupted him, ſaying: 
* Be not angry with me! Is it my 
fault that I am Sultaneſs of Enoch? 
Why have you leſt the mountain, 
where, you fay, the Lord dwelleth ? 
While you was there, you quarrelled 
with every one, found fault with 
and loathed every thing. Did not 
you call your own brother a dull fool? 
Did not you tell me a thouſand times, 
you was tired of living there, and 
wanted to deſcend into the vallies, to 

| K 3 ſee 
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ſee the men in the cities and their 
mighty rulers, and to diſcover all 
their knowledge and actions ?— I an- 
ſwered nothing; but my heart leaped 
for joy, as you had kindled the deſire 


of novelty in my boſom. You ſlept 
near me in the cavern, at the foot of 
me mountain; the mighty men car- 
ried me off; you never followed me, 
and they brought me hither. They 


gave me rich garments, and the high 


prieſts prefented me to the Sultan, 


ſaying: Wiſe fon of the moſt puiſ- 


fant, Gedim the ſon of Aza and 
Azacl! behold a pure daughter of 
the old God, fair as thy grandam 


Naamah, who inflamed the mighty of 


heaven with terreſtrial fire. Gedim 
ſends her by us to be your ſpouſe. 


Receive her from us, that you may 


beget a blooming progeny of ſons and 


chert, and that the people of 
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Enoch may live for ever happy under 
the deſcendants of Aza and Azacl!' 
The Sultan has made me his ſpouſe, and 
great were the rejoicings throughout 
the empire. Pooh, and all his court, 
flatter and adore me, and I am de- 
lighted with their homage. Tell 
them now what you have ſeen, none 
will believe you, and the miſchief 
will retort upon yourſelf.” ' 
This faid, the Sultaneſs withdrew 
to an adjoining apartment, and leſt 
Mahal by himflt, much grieved at 
her ſpeech. His own conſcience was 
going loudly to accuſe him, when he 
ſuddenly ſelt the influence of the new 
focial refinement he had acquired. 
He excuſed his deſcending from the 
ledge and ſcience, with the expreſs 
command of the Lord; and loading 
- with curſes the ſeducers of Milka, 
| K 4 found 
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found freſh motives for hating the 
Sultan, in the unfavourable deſcrip- 
tion which his daughter had given 
him of his character. He began 
even not to palliate her precaution, 
ber fear of being rejected was fo 
very well founded. | 
The ſound of trumpets and kettle- 
drums, and the hours of the people, 
rouſed Mahal from his meditations. 
He repaired to the Sultan, who ſoon 
after went in ſtate with his whole 
court to the market-place, to offer 
ſacrifices before the monuments of 
Cain, Gedim, and the reſt of the Sul- 
tans. Lambkins and ſteers, orna- 
mented with ribbons of various 
colours, ſtood before the altar, and 
Pooh took his place facing the image 
of Cain, where the ſacrifices were to 
begin. The prieſts drew their knives, 
and each of them ſeized an animal. 
8 +5 Pre- 
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Previous to the high prieſt's giving 
the ſignal of ſlaughter, he proſtrated 
himſelf with all the people before the 
Sultan, to whom he addreſſed a long 
ſpeech, attempting to prove that 
Pooh united all the great qualities and 
ſublime powers of his anceſtors. The 
monarch liſtened ro the orator with 
wonted gravity, while Mahal almoſt 
burſt with -indignation. The high 
prieſt compared the prince ſeveral 
times with Gedim, his grandfire, and 
called him the divine ſprig of the 
ſons of the heavenly ſpirits ; and the 
people exclaimed: © So he is! S0 
he is! The ſon of Gedim ! The de- 
ſcendant of Aza and Azaecl!” Mahal 
would perhaps have borne this revolt- 
ing ſcene, had not the Sultan him- 
ſelf provoked him to give way to his 
inward fury. Pooh, perceiving that 
his father had not fallen down with 
each the 
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the reſt of the people, but remained 
ſtanding like himſelf, his gravity 


changed into viſible rage, and his eyes 
fulminated threats upon the profane. 
Mahal now roared out with terrible 
impetuoſity: Lord, why did not 
thy arrow kill the murderous Cain, 
before he could lay the foundation of 
this deteſtable idolatrous city? Thy 
wrath is juſt; extirpate them all. 
They worſhip this peeviſh wight here, 
and forget thee for the moſt wretched 
and muſerable of thy creatures! 

Mahal's enthuſiaſm now prompted 
him to tell the people of Enoch of his 
| miſſion, and to thunder the dread 
vengeance of God into their cars ; 
when a hoſt of armed men ſurrounded, 
ſeized, and carried him off. 

The Sultan, enraged as he was, re- 
membered his high dignity, and re- 
ſumed his former majeſtic compoſure. 

| The 
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The victims were then ſlaughtered 
with the uſual ceremony ; a ſpeech 
concluded the folemnity, and the 
prince with his courtly train returned 
with pomp to the palace. 

The Sultaneſs, appriſed of her 
father's mad zeal long before the 
monarch's return, was convinced that 
Mahal would never thrive at court, 
and d even leſt his natural im- 
petuoſity ſhould make him expoſe het 
adulterous connection. She therefore 
{ent word to the chief of the learned 
tribe to wait on her, and imparted to 
him the anxiety ſhe felt at the dan- 
ger in which her father had involved 
himſelf, and which might probably 
ſubje& her to the ſame predicament. 
The chief anſwered : © That ſhe cer- 
tainly would be in the moſt imminent 
danger, if ſhe attempted to excuſe or 
palliate the crime of her father, of whoſe 
| heinoul- 
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heinouſneſs there was no precedent in 
the annals of Enoch. Her father's 
puniſhment was abſolute death, but 
the Sultan might perhaps pardon him 
as one of his family; on which ac- 
count he would adviſe her to meet 
Pooh at his return, to complain hea- 
vily of her father's conduct, and to 
propoſe to have him maimed and 
caſtrated as a judge. He added, that 
by ſo doing ſhe would appeaſe 4c 
Sultan's wrath, incapacitate her father 
from a'l future mad tricks, and raiſe 
him to one of the firſt and moſt ho- 
nourable charges in the ſtate.” 

The Sultaneſs followed this advice, 
met her ſpouſe, uttered a thouſand re- 
proaches and complaints againſt her 
fooliſh father, ſhed tears, and, by dint 
of ſighs and careſſes, prevailed upon 
the Sultan to adopt the propoſed 
mode of cure, and to give orders to 
put 
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put it in execution. It was farther 
teſolyed by the miniſters, to pre- 
vent Mahal's committing other of- 
fences of that kind, to exempt him 
from the uſual ſtudy of the law, and 
to inſtal him in his judicial office the 
very next day.. 

Milka now cauſed her fither to be 
brought before her, reproached him. 
with his frantic behaviour, informed 
him how ſhe had faved him from 
ine vitable deſtruction, and confiden# 
tially acquainted him with the ho- 
nourable medium that had been 
adopted to ſave him. Mahal became 
ſo furious, that he was going to ſeize 
his daughter by the hair, and to cha- 
ſtiſe her with all the ſeverity of pa- 
ternal power; when her women ang 
her inſtructor ſuddenly broke in upon 
him, upbraided him with his black 
ingratitude, and felicitated him upon 

the 
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the unmerited honour which awaited 
him. He now tecollected the words 
which, in the opinion of his whipped 
friend Ram, kept ſociety together, 
and were the ſource of all the good 
or evil men do, and prudently was 
filent. 

The attendants of the Sultaneſs, 
finding him thus quiet, diſmiſſed him. 
But Mahal, unwilling to wait his in- 
ſtallation, ſtole ſecretly out of the 
palace at the approach of night, threw 
himſelf into a boat on the river, and, 
committing himſelf to the mercy of 
its ſtream, left Enoch, exclaiming: 
Lord, deſtroy them all!“ 

- Ben Hafi now put up the record, 
and took his leave of the Caliph till 
next evening. 


SIXTH 
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SIXTH EVENING. 


Ben Ha. YOU will remember, 
Lord of Believers, that we left. Mahal 
in the boat, deſcending with the cur- 
rent of the river. Much as he had 
experienced fince he left the mountain, 
he was not yet ſufficiently ſkilful to 
digeſt it properly. The taliſman of 
the words which Ram had taught 
im, enabled him to unveil many a 
puzzling ſecret, and thoſe words were 
conſtantly in his mind, or on his lips, 
while he was . meditating in his boat 
on all he had heard and ſeen. | 

He was ſo enraged againſt his 
4; daughter, 
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daughter, and ſo occupied with thoſe 
that had offended him, that he could 
not ſpare a minute. to liſten to what 
his heart was faying reſpecting him- 
ſelf. At laſt the moment came, when. 
his conſcience would remind him 
without flattery, as without reſerve, 
of certain particulars of his paſt con- 
duct; ſuch, ſor inſtance, as the delight 
he took in the amuſe ments of the 
idolatrous Enochers, his ſilence at 
the criminal intercourſe between his 
daughter and the courtier, the ro- 
' proaches ſhe made him, &c. His 
mind, however, which had got ſome- 
what enlightened, ſoon appeaſed the 
troubleſome and ſevere judge. He 
ſecretly whiſpered to himſelf : I 
have avenged the Lord of that miſe- 
: rable wight of a Sultan, and only put 
myſelf in danger, purſuant to his al- 
mighty will.” He even. went ſo far 
« ; ul. 
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in his illuſion as to dare imagine that 
the Enochers would be the beſt people 
in the world, if Pooh did not reign 
over them; and that God would ſoon 
be reconciled, if ſome ſage would 
take upon himſelf to inſtruct them. 
Thus he ſoon abſolved them from the 
curſes which he had loaded them with 
on leaving Enoch, and poured them 
entirely upon the Sultan and his court, 
not excepting his own daughter. Hun- 
ger finally drew him from the depth 
of his reffections. He had been 
gliding down the ſtream for near four- 
teen hours, beheld its flowery banks 
planted with trees whoſe branches 
bent under the load of the fineſt and 
moſt avoury fruits, diſcovered a great 
number of dwellings both near and 
far, but ſaw no poſſibility of reaching 
them. Utterly ignorant of naviga- 
tion, he began to fear leſt the river 

Vo. I. L ſhould 
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ſhould carry him to the extremity of 


the world. This fear rendered his 
ſituation very unpleaſant: he now 


ſighed with a ſecret longing for his 


mountain, which began to loſe itſelf 
in the blue ſky, and repented of having 
ſo fooliſhly leſt it to go in queſt of 
mighty giants, in whoſe ſtead he 
had only found a dwarfiſh prince, who 
had attempted to cripple and caſtrate 
him for a judge. 

Downcaſt and half ſtarved, he de- 
ſcried at a preat diſtance ſome rocks 
in the river, which had drawbridges 
to pals to a tov n ſituate on an emi- 


nence on the banks of the river. 


This view quite enlivened his ſpirits; 
but the boat ſtriking on a rock, was 
violently daſhed to pieces; and 
Mahal, up to his ears in the water, 
fortunately laid hold of one part of 
the rock, trembling with agony, and 
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woefully crying for help. On the 
oppoſite bank of the river was a man 
looking at him with cold indifference, 
and exclaiming : © Yes, thou wilt be 
drowned, as ſure as thou art born.” 
On a little iſlet not far from the poor 
ſufferer was a fiſherman mending his 
torn net; who no ſooner ſaw the dan- 
ger Mahal was in, than he flung him- 
{clf into the waves, and with great dui- 
ficulty, braving the impetuoſity of the 
ſtream, ſaved his life by dragging him 
on ſhore, where he immediately faint- 
ed. When he recovered, he found 
that the perſon who had ſo exultinly 
called out to him that he would be 
drowned, was his teacher Ram, who 
ſtood before him, ſeemingly pleaſed 
with the diſtreſs he was in. He aſked 
Mahal the motive of ſo unexpected 
a voyage; who anſwered, quite faint 
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and exhauſted: I periſh for hunger, 
and have no ſtrength to ſpeak.” 

The fiſherman had no ſooner heard 
Mahal utter theſe words, than he ran 
to fetch him his own meal and ſome 
milk. The man of the mountain 
having thus recruited ſome of his loſt 
ſtrength and ſpirits, told Ram his 
woeful ſtory ; but the latter ſoon be- 
gan to laugh, and to tell him: “Had 
you better underſtood the ſenſe of 
the words I taught you, you might 
have lived in clover at Pooh's court, 
and never riſked the danger of being 
droxned here. But, deſperate as your 
caſe was at Fnoch, you ated pru- 
dently in doing as you have done. Be 
more cautious in future, as you will 
not always find ſo good- natured a 
fool as this fiſherman to take you out 
of the water at the hazard of his own 

7 life. 
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Ee.” Mahal anſwered him quite in 
a paſſion : © Pray tell me, Ram, why 
was you, who boaſt of wiſdom, fo 
fooliſh as to provoke the Sultan to ſuch 
a pitch as made him ſentence you to 
the whip and baniſhment *”” 

Ram. What I did from an exceſs 
of underſtanding you did from ſtupi- 
dity. I had deſigns of a very differ- 
ent nature; and had it not been for 
the falſchood of my confidents (for 
friends there are none, I ſhould ſoon 
have diveſted your peeviſh Pooh of 
his divinity. And if I have been 
worſe treated than you, it 1s to be re- 
collected, that I was not his father-in- 
law. 
Mahal. But why was you ſo un- 
feeling at my danger in the water ? 


and what makes you call this good 
nian here who ſaved me, a fool? 


Kam. Self-preſervation bids me 
L 3 act 
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act thus. This ſelf-preſervation is a 
thing very well known upon your 
mountain, though it may go by a dif- 
ferent name. I beg you will mark 
the word and its ſenſe, as through it 
you will reſolve many things that 
happen in you or in others. As for 
the fiſherman, he certainly is a fool 
for putting his life in danger for your 
ſake; and thoſe who want his ſup- 
port would have been but very little 
obliged to him had he been drowned 
on your account. 
Mahal ſighed, and faid: © I have 
again learned a new word! 

The ſun had now gained the meri- 
dian ; and his beams darting fire, the 
whole group retired to a ſmall wood, 
where the fiſherman made Mahal a 
bed of moſs, and hung his wet clothes 
upon the trees to dry. Mahal, tired 
as he was, ſoon fell into a ſound ſleep. 

Ram 
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Ram followed his example ; while the 
honeſt fiſherman buſied himſelf with 
mending his net, and turning Mahal's 
clathes to dry. While they were faſt 
aſleep, a heavy tempeſt began to ga- 
ther over their heads. Suddenly, 
tremendous peals of thunder awoke 
them, and the fiſherman adviſed them 
to quit the wood as expeditiouſly as 
poſſible, as the lightning uſed frequent- 
ly to fall into it. But he had not quite 
uttered theſe words, before a vivid 
flaſh of the angry element ſtruck kim 
dead at their feet. Mahal and Ram 
were hkewile ſo much hurt by the 
ſhock, that they remained ſenſeleſs for 
ſeveral minutes. Having recovered 
a little, Ram immediately perceived 
the body of the fiſherman, and farcaſti- 
cally exclaimed : © Now thou haft fot 
thy reward]! Mahal, on the con- 
trary, averwhelmed with grief at the 
| L4 fatal 
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fatal death of his bounteous friend 
and deliverer, cricd: Lord, whoſe 
hand throws down the lightning, why 
haſt tlow done this? Why haſt thou 
ſlain. the ſaviour of my life? Why 
haſt thou ſpared him that laughed at 
my peril ?” 

Ram, offended at Mahal's ejacula- 
tion, anſwered with contempt : © He 
who you ſay throws down the light- 
ning, probably killed this fool for 
having ſayed the life of thee who art 
a ſtill greater fool !” 

Mahal trembled, and ſaid: Thou 
blaſphemeſt the Lord, whoſe thunder 
is ſtill roaring in the diſtant ſky !” 
Ram. What are you chattering 
now? Had you not acted like a fool 
at Pooh's court, you would not have 
been obliged to fly ; had you not been 
obliged to fly, you would not have 
gone into the boat; had you not 


gone 
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gone into the boat, it would not have 
been daſhed to pieces againſt the 
rock; had not the boat gone to 
pieces againſt the rock, you would 
not have been in danger of being 
drowned ; had you not been in dan- 
ger of being drowned, you would not 
have cried and moaned like a daſtard ; 
had you not cried and moaned like a 
daſtard, you would not have induced 
this fool to ſave you; had he not 
ſaved you, he would have quietly re- 
mained in the iſlet to mend his net; 
had he quietly remained in the iſlet 
to mend his net, he would not have 
come into this wood, which he faid is 
often ſtruck with lightning; had he 
not come into this wood, the light- 
ning, which was to fall upon this ſpot, 
and not upon any other, would not 
have killed him ; conſequently you 
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or the benefit conferred upon you has 
killed the fool. 

The Caliph. Oh, the audacious 
wretch ! 

Ben Hafi. Ram now ſaid: © Re at 
leaſt grateful enough to bury your 
deliverer. I do not think he was an 
inhabitant of the wiſe city of Irad, 
which lies on thoſe hills. I would 
have you go thither, and you ſhall 
learn many new things. I am now 
haſtening to a land which is govern- 
ed, they ſay, by a ſultan philoſopher.” 
Mahal tegged Ram to ſtay with 
him a little longer to explain himſclf; 
but the latter anſwered: © I ſhun 
thee, and do not chooſe to ſee thee 
again. Thy company begets danger 
and deſtruction, as the boat and this 
corpſe plainly atteſt.” 

At theſe words Ram fled, and diſ- 

appeared 
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appeared in the wood, while Mahal 
ſtood quite bewildered, and cried with 
a ſigh: * Can God have killed this 
good man becauſe he ſaved me? 
Would he then be juſt? For doing 
a good and generous action has the 
fiſherman periized ? and ſhall Sultan 
Pooh, who with hs whole court riots 
in luxury and diſſipation, be allow- 
ed to live at Enoch? Alas! the 
Lord would not take my part when 
they wanted to mutilate me; yet, to 
defend him, I provoked the reſent- 
ment of the idolaters upon my head!” 
With heartfelt forrow he long ſur- 
veyed the remains of the poor fiſher- 
man; wept, dug a hole in the earth, 
and committed them to its boſom. 
Then croſſing the bridge, he advanced 
to the city of Irad.—The ſultan of 

this place— 
The Grand Vizier. What, another 
I ſaltan ? 
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ſultan ? Muſt their ſacred character 
always be the ſubject of your dull 
tales? Why do not you entertain 
his Highneſs with magicians, fairies, 
genii, and other ſpirits ? 

The Caliph. Ben Hafi's tales may 
be dull; but ſurely they are nor fo be- 
cauſe ſultans are the principal ſubject of 
them. Indeed, what can intereſt one 
more than the rulers of the world ? 
I like to be in company with ry 
equals: and a tale without a ſultan 
acting the firſt part in it is not worth 
hearing. Yet I muſt confeſs, that I 
like the tales of ſultans mixed with 
the wonders of the world, of fairies 
and ſpirits; and if Ben Hafi will blend 
his tales with them, I ſhall be glad 
to hear him. 

Ben Hafi. 1 will follow my manu- 
ſcript, and tell no falſchood for any 
one. 

The 
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The Sultan of Irad was aſſembled 
with his counſellors in the divan, to 
deliberate upon the moſt important, 
neweſt, moſt ſingular and unheard of 
thing on which a ſultan has ever de- 
liberated in his divan. Your High- 
neſs will perhaps believe, that the 
wiſe men of Irad enquired, «© Whe- 
ther it would be better to wear a long 
or a ſhort beard ? What was virtue, 
and whether it was wanted in a ſtate ? 
Whether it was innate or taught? 
Whether the ſultan was on the throne 
for the ſake of his ſubjects, or whether 
his ſubjects exiſted for the ſake of 
him? Whether it would be beſt for 
men to be free or to be ſlaves, as in 
the latter caſe they mult ſtill earn 
their bread? Whether the dignity 
of Sultan was an office like every 


other office, or only a bright ſine- 
| cure? 
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cure? If man belonged to the beaſts 
of burden, how large a load he would 
in ſuch caſe be able to carry ?” But 
none of theſe queſtions, Lord of Be- 
lievers, made the ſubject of the Sul- 


tan's deliberations. 


The Caliph. I am not much dil- 
poſed now to gueſs, though I ſuppoſe 
the Sultan conſulted how to render 
his people very happy and contented. 
If I have not gueſied right, I com- 
mand you to tell me immcdiately what 
it was. 

Ben Hafi. I obey your Highneſs. 
Sultan Zobar of Irad deliberated with 
his counſelors, how to contrive to 
get into his hands all the gold of his 
ſubjects; that is to ſay, how to make 
himſelf chief treaſurer, caſhier, and 
keeper of all their gain and revenues, 
and only to leave them as much at 

; their 
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their diſpoſal as might enable them 
to work on in his ſervice, and get 
more. 
The Caliph. Thou raileſt, Ben Hafi! 
Can you call a thing that happens 
every day a novelty unheard of ? 

Ben Ilafi. I meant, that before the 
flood it was unheard of. I know very 
well chat ſultans manage it quite dif- 
ferently ſince. 

The Caliph. What occaſion was 
there for the Sultan of Irad to con- 
ſult his divan about ſcizing all the 
gold of his ſubjects? He only 
needed to take, as they were obliged 
to give; and my viziers can prove, 
that all they poſſeſſed belonged to 
the Sultan, though I am rather doubt- 
ful of the truth of their aſſertion. 

Ben Haff. Doubts are certainly 
juſtiſiable on ſuch a ſubject. In other 
reſpects, the Sultan of Irad might 

ſafely 
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ſafely have acted as you ſay, aſter che 
flood, But before it, there would have 
been ſome danger in adopting ſuch a 
conduct at Irad, fince the Iradians 
claimed certain rights of their own, 

The Caliph. Rights! Rights! What 
do you mean by rights? I never 
heard ſuch a thing mentioned in my 
divan. 

Ben Hafi. For inſtance : to call a 
thing by its right name, provided it 
was the right name, and could not 
be conſtrued a different way. But 
as the viziers of Irad had reſerved to 
themſelves the privilege of conſtru- 
ing words, the ſpeaker was obliged 
to be very cautious how he made uſe 
of this right, Farther, to laugh if 
ſomebody tickled them, and to cry if 
they were beat or otherwiſe hurt. To 
murmur, if they did reluctantly what 
they were bid, provided the Sultan's 
| officers 
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officers did not overhear them. To 
eat and drink what they could pay 
for. To play the fool publicly when- 
ever they liked, and even to make 
their own children, if they would take 
the trouble, or their wives pleaſed. 
All theſe rights, ſo hateful to the Sul- 
tan of Irad, might have been con- 
quered by his Highneſs in the long 
run ; but the Iradians worſhipped gold 
as their god, and this was the great 
difficulty. Men, you know, don't like 
to be deprived of their god, eſpecially 
if it is not the true God, but an idol. 
For this they would riſk their lives, 
and even the obedience they owe to 
the Sultan. | 

The Caliph. Horrid idolatry ! 

Ben Hafi. And one of the ills, they 
ſay, which have not been quite waſh- 
ed away by the fiood.—So for the 
above ſtated reaſon the Sultan of Irad 
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was obliged to be very cautious how 
he conducted himſelf in ſuch a deli- 
cate buſineſs. 

The Caliph. I truſt to his Divan 
for ſettling it. 

Ben Hai. Your Highneſs's truſt 
reflects honour on your experience, 
and the counſellors of Irad's Divan 
knew very well that their god was 
not in danger, and could only gain as 
much more value and weight, as the 
god of thoſe who were not viziers and 
ſtateſmen would loſe. While Zobar 
fat thus deliberating in {us Divan at 
rad, Mahal entered the gates of the 
city. An armed man pointed a lance 


at him, aſking our traveller theſe 
queſtions: © Whither? Whence ? 


Wherefore ?” Mahal anſwering him 
very civilly, that he was one of the 
ſons of Seth, who came from the 


mountain, and trayelled to learn the 
| | wiſdom 
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wiſdom and knowledge of men, the 
armed man, accordinz to cuſtom, 
ordered one of his comrades to con- 
duct him to the Sultan. The Sultan 
permitted him to enter; and bring 
ſtill occupied with the momentous bu- 
fine's I told you before, he aſked him 
very eagerly, © What bringeſt thou, 
ſtranger ?” 

Mahal (very ſolemnly). Sultan of 
Trad, 1 bring thee the fear of God. 

Sultan Zober. None of that, ſtran- 
ger! We only dread poverty here. 
Halt got gold ? 

As Mahal anſwered this important 
queſtion with aphlegmatic no, the coun- 
ſellors one after the other diſdainfully 
exclaimed: © He is a worthleſs fel- 
low! He is no man! He has nogold!“ 

He was then rudely turned out of 
doors, and the Divan reſumed their 
deliberations. | 
[434 1 M 2 Mahal 
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- Mahal was quite at a lots to divine 
the real ſenſe of the queſtion, and the 
cauſe of this ſingular reception. At 
Pooh's court he wanted no gold, as 
tus attendants were his purſebearers; 
and at his flight he had not thought of 
ſupplying himſelf with that neceſſary 
article. No gold! exclaimed he, 
lef alone in the middle of the ſtreet. 
« Nogold ! And is it for this they turn- 
ed me out, and mutt I remain in the 
fireets becauſc I have no gold? This 
is, I dare ſay, the news which Ram 
told me I ſhould learn here. This 
Sultan of Irad is certainly no giant, but 
much taller and ſtronger than my pu- 
ny ſon-in-law : but the queſtion is, if 
he be better and more reaſonable for 
that.” 
Mahal looked about himſelf a great 
while, to ſee if nobody would ſpeak to 
him: his eyes followed every one, but 


every 
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every one paſſed by without taking the 
leaſt notice of him. He thought now, 
that the inhabitants of Irad were nor 
ſo friendly and affable as thoſe of 
Enoch, and imagined it proceeded 
from his being a ranger whom they 
did not know. Night coming on, 
and his appetite beginning to grow 
very keen, he ventured at laſt to en- 
ter a large houſe, The maſter im- 
mediately met and aſked him on the 
threſnold, who he was and what he 
wanted. Mahal modeſtly replied, «I 
am one of the ſons of Seth, who am 
hungry, and want ſhelter under your 
roof? « Haſt got gold?“ returned the 
Iradian. As he uttered his melan- 
choly no, the Iradian puſhed hm 
down the ſteps, and called out after 
him, in the hearing of all thoſe that 
paſſed that way, A worthleſs thing 
He has no gold!“ Theſe words re- 
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ſounded like the echo through every 
ſtreet : Mahal ran from houſe to houſe, 
but all doors were ſhut againſt him. 

The Caliph. Wat a deteſtable peo- 
ple ! They know nothing of hoſpita- 
lity; and their crime, which is the 
greateſt on earth, God will not leave 
unpuniſhed, ſays the Prophet. 

Ben Hafi. The Iradians, Lord of Be- 
lie vers, will ſtill more ſhock your good 
heart.— The contempt with which 
the ſe words were repeated by the in- 
habitants, their ſcornful looks, and 
inſulting ſneers, almoſt wore out Ma- 
hal's patience, Hunger made him 
rage, the coldneſs of a wet and ſtormy 
night ſhook his frame, and he ex- 
claimed in his deſpair : ** Lord, de- 
{troy thoſe cruel men, they deſerve 
thine anger ! They refuſe ſhelter and 
a morſel of bread to the deſcendant of - 
thy ſervant Seth, whom thou calledſt 
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thy ſon ! They deny the name of mam 
to him with whom thou haſt deigned 
to ſpeak ! Lord, thy wrath is juſt ; 
kard and barbarous are the inhabitants 
of the cities! 

The Caliph. It muſt be ſhocking to 
fuffer hunger and cold, where bread. 
and warmth are fo near! 

Ben Hafi. Yet there were men on 
earth, both before and after the Flood, 
who periſhed by thoſe horrid wants. 
In my wanderings I have heard and 
ſeen ſeveral. individuals thus oppreſſed; 
hut I will not ſhock farther your 
Highnelſs's generous feelings, and have 
ſaid enough for this night. 

The Grand Vizier. Nobody, Lord 
of Believers, ſuffers hunger or oppreſ- 
Gon in your empire. 

The Cawph. 1 ſhould hope fo for 
thy own ſake. 

Ben Hafi was now permitted to 
M 4 quit 
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quit the preſence of the Caliph and his 
court, and went away much pleaſed 
with the impreſſion which his laſt 
words ſeemed to have made on the 
mind of the Grand Vizier. 
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SEVENTH EVENING. 


Ben Haß. MAHAL, who till 
-continued ſhivering and hungry on 
the pavement of the ſtreets, now be- 
gan, for the firſt time, to reproach 
himſelf with folly for having left the 
mountain, where his flocks ſupported 
him. But ſince fretting would not 
fatisfy the cravings of an empty ſto- 
mach, nor the Lord haften to puniſh 
the Iradians as he had wiſhed, hunger 
and piercing cold made him attempt 
at laſt to knock at a ſmall hut ar the 
farther end of the city, An old man 
came out, and aſked him who he was 

and 
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and what he wanted. Mahal told him 
his ſtory in a few words, and repeated 
his old requeſt ; ro which the old man 
returned the ſame anſwer he had re- 
ceived before. 

Mabal. A worthleſs thing! Why, 
am I not a man? Am I not formed 
like thee ? Are not my foul and wants. 
like thine ? And art thou not as apt 
to feel cold and ſuffer hunger as I 
am? 

The Old Man. Fool, for ſuch thou 
art, it is thy very misfortune to feel 
thoſe wants, without having gold to 
relieve them. The beaſts feel them 
too; which makes us at Iradcalla beaſt 
every one that has no gold, becauſe 
he mult live on prey like the beaſt of 
the field, But the beaſt is ſtill better 
off, as the lau does not doom it to die 
for ts depredations, but it pronounces 

death 
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death upon the far more dangerous and 
worthleſs thing which is formed like 
thee and lives on prey. 

Mahal fetched a deep groan, and 
remembered with tears in his eyes, 
his mountain, the ſeat of peace and 
innocence. Oh!” ſaid he to the old 
man, if you will not have me ſubſiſt 
on prey, give me bread and ſhelter. 
To-morrow I will go farther, and quit 
this land of barbarity. Even ſhould 
hunger make me periſh, my bones 
ſhall not repoſe in this hard foil,” 

The Old Man. Fool! does this foil 
want your carcaſe ? Who would pay 
us for burying it ? But tell me, what 
ſhould I give thee bread and ſhelter 
for ? | 

Mahal. For the ſake of humanity, 
De Old Man. Have I not told 

thee, that we Iradians don't reckon as 
men, the things that have no gold ? 
Mabal. 
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Mahal. Then give it me for the 
ſake of the Lord, who feeds and ſup- 
ports us all. 

The Ol4 Min. Fool, behold the 
ſkin of my hands hardened with la- 
bour, behold my ſunburnt face! 
Work ſupports us, and nothing elle. 
Gold is the god of Irad, we know nd 
other, and he alone makes us what we 
are. 

Mahal, turning pale at this blaſſ he- 
my, began again to damn all man- 
kind. The old man ſeemed all the 
while to be pauſing at ſomething ; 
and ſoon after he brought our travel- 
ler to the light, looked at and exa- 
mined his body, felt his hands and 
neck, and meaſured: the breadth and 
length of his back, ſaying: « For a 
beaſt of burden thou mayeſt do well 
enough. Tloſt one lately, and if thou 


wanteſt me to give thee bread and 
ſhelter, 
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ſhelter, take this ſpade: my nephew 
ſhall lead thee to an adjacent field, 
the moon ſhines beautifully clear, turn 
up the earth that I may ſow to- mor- 
row, and return hither when I whiſtle ; 
and thou ſhalt have meat and drink, 
and a place to refit upon. At day- 
break, I ſhall load and drive thee to 
market. 

Mahal took the ſpade, conſidered 
his treatment as a deſerved puniſh- 
ment, went with the boy to the field, 
and laboured till midnight, when he 
returned at the ſound of the whiſtle 
to the old man's, who gave him ſome 
bread, and, puſhing him afterwards in- 
to a dark place where he kept his 
beaſts of burden, immediately ſhut 
and bolted the door upon him, mutter- 
ing, Things that have no gold are 
dangerous. 

When the old man was loading 
Mahal 
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Mahal in the morning with a num- 
ber of heavy baſkets, he ſaid to him : 
* Look, ſtranger ; thoſe whoare with- 
out gold muſt lend their hands and 
back, that thoſe who want them may 
get gold by them. Though thou 
haſt no gold, yet thou art worth it 
like any other uſeful domeſtic animal. 
And if thou doeſt as much as thy 
ſtrength will allow, thou never ſhalt 
want for bread and ſhelter ; for we 
even ſpare the beaſt for the ſake of 
our intereſt.” 
Mahal bent his broad back, heard 
patiently what the old man told him, 
and ruminating on his way and be- 
neath his burden upon the ſenſe of 
his words, he ſoon found his new maſ- 
ter, who was walking behind him, 
give energy and force with his cudgel 
to what he had learned of Ram. The 
populace in the ſtreets cried out: 
« A good 
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< A good ſtrong beaſt you have got, 
old man; it has a nice neck and 
back ; if it plays no bad pranks, it 
will be worth its food.“ 

In this manner was Mahal obliged 
to carry every morning large loads to 
the market, and paſſed afternoons, 
evenings, and the beſt of moonlight 
nights, labouring in the field. Each 
day he cleared up ſome new point of 
human life, which grew hourly more 
inſupportable ro him. Often would 
he thus lament his fate in the ſtable : 
How bright and cheerfully did the 
fun riſe on the mountain, and how 
dull and hateful does it appear to me 
in this humid dirty hole! There 
the ſongs of the birds, and the ruſhing 
of the waters from the rocks, would 
ſecond my morning ſong. Gentle 
breezes fanned my locks during my 
ſoft repoſe ; the rich milk of my flocks 

fed 
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fed me, and my wife and daughter en- 
rertained and plcaſed me by their ſoli- 
citude and friendly converſation, I 
was happy till the moment when the 
unruly deſire of knowledge roſe in 
my breaſt. Then the melody of the 
birds and the ruſtling of the waters 
charmed me no more, and I ſung no. 
morning ſong to the God of my fa- 
thers. Storms and tempeſts raged 
about my head, and I was diſguſted 
with the bland converſation of my fa- 
mily. Now muſt I walk bent under 
burdens, and the cruel driver that 
walks behind me calls me his beaſt. 
My bones almoſt break beneath hea- 
vy loads, the parching ſun drives the 
ſweat from my brow, and moiſtens my 
beard ; and my tears frequently quench 
my conſuming thirſt.” 
The old man, being ſatisfied with 
Mahal's ſtrengta and induſtry, did not 
fail 
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fail to inſtruct him at each ſcanty; 
meal, and even condeſcended once to 
let him accompany his nephew to the 
ſchool of Irad, that he might plainly 
ſce the value of geld, and acknowledge 
the god of its, inhabitants. 

When he arrived at this ſchool, he 
faw a true pi ture of miſcry and ſtar- 
vation in mags and tatters, who had 
lared himielt tor bread and a dwelling 
to inſtruct the youths of the Iradians 
in the ſole icience which they wanted 
to learn. He ſtood on an ekvated 
chair: children of vat ious ſizes were 
ſeated round him, and behind them 
ſuch of their parents as-wiſhed to con- 
vince themiſclvrs ot the progreſs theic 
boys had made. The ſcience of the 
Iradians was already completed, and 
compreſſed within ſo ſmall a circle, 
that it was explained in common ſay- 
ings or maxims, pretty ſimilar to what 
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we now call moral precepts; but wich 
this difference, that the Iradians fol- 
lowed thoſe maxims practically, while 
we generaliy content ourſelves with 
the mere theory of modern ethics. 

The ragged ſchoolrnaſter, having 
a good while exerted his voice and 
lungs upon the ſubje& of Iradian 
ſcience, aſked the boys, 'one by one, 
the following queſtions, to try their 
attention, and to convince the parents 
of the improvement they made under 
his tuition. 

Queſtion, What is the ſupreme good 
men ought to aim at ? 

Anſwer. Gold. 

: Why is it gold? 

4. Becauſe it alone leads men 2 
nieans of true happineſs, to the eſteem 
of their ſellow- citiaens, to univerſal 
enjoyment and genuine perſection. 

2. What ſhould therefore be the 
chief 
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clnef end of every rational man in this 
ſhort and miſerable life ? 

A. To amaſs gold. | 
9. Very well, child! But tell me, 
are all the means tending to gain and 
amaſs gold equally good and lawful ? 
A. They all are equally good, if 
they anſwer the chief end; but not 
awful. | 
9. How ſhould the prudent man 
therefore regulate his conduct? 
A. Ifhe make uſe of means prohi- 
bited by law, he ſhould take care to 
do it lily, or in ſuch a manner, at leaſt, 
that the law may not apply to his 
caſe. As this conduct is very difficult, 
and premiſes great talents and expe- 
nence, it is conſequently moreefteem- 
ed by one's fellow-citizens than the 
uſe of dire& and common means. 
9. Capital, my dear | But let your 
neighbour tell me, whether one may 
commit murder for the fake of gold. 
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AA. No; and that for one's own be- 
nefit, as nobody would otherwiſe be 
able long to keep his gold fafe from 
the attempts of his fellow-cirizens. 
+2, Is there not a ſcience which 
makes a very eſſential means of get- 
ting and procuring gold? and what is 
its name ? 

A. Arithmetic, or the ſcience of 
aumbers, 

E, How ſhould a man ted 
conduct in reſpect to ſtrangers and 
foreigners in general ? 

A. Strangers and foreigners may 
and ought to be cheated for the love 
of gold and our country. They may 
alſo be ſubdued by war, reduced to 
ſlavery, fed with as much as is ne- 
ceſſary to keep them alive, and for- 
ced to work. Should they reſiſt com- 
pulſion, under the pretence of injuſtice 
and violence, they may be lawfully 
put to death as traitors to the ſtate.; 
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but the beſt way to kill them would be 
by working, becauſe work fetches gold. 

2. What is the higheſt x virtue ? 

A. Wealth. 

Q. What is the blackeſt an 
the vileſt infamy ? 

A. Poverty. 

9, How do we call the chin. Wat 
hn no gold? | ; 

A. Worthleſs. It is not even 
counted among human beings, ſince 
it is a mere tool in the hands of uim 
who has got gold. Many go ſo far 
«. to deny it all ſenſe and reaſon. | 

A And veryultly too But pray 
what do you call one in rags if he has 
got gold ? 

A. A wonder and prodigy of all 
goodnels,, favour, beauty and periec- 
tion: he is a ſage and a ſultan among 
—_ | | 

2: Very true, children]! Make it 
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then your buſineſs to get as rich as 
your parents, and ycu will be ſaved for 
ever. Now I could wiſh to know, 
what deſerves the higheſt reverence 
in the univerſe ? 

A. Gold. 

9. Why? 

A. Becauſe it is the moſt perſect 
being in the univerſe, and grants eve- 
ry perfection to its poſſeſſors. 

9. What is gold? 

A. It is the god we worſhip. 

9. Why do we worſhip him? 
and man is born for happineſs, or at 
leaſt ſhould be happy. 

2. Are there no other gods beſides 
him ? 

A. Yes, there is one called the old 
inviſible God. 

2, Should we alſo pay homage 
to him ? 


A. It 
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A. It could not hurt us, ſince he 
is ſaid to have made gold. Our an- 
ceſtors alſo ſaid, that he has power, if 
he chooſes, to help men to the poſſeſ- 
fion of gold. It may perhaps have 
been ſo in their time; but now he 
gives away nothing to any body, and 
every one muſt ſtrive to gain gold by 
his own labour or cunning. As the 
homage paid him conſiſts, however, 
of mere words and thoughts, it may 
be cheaply afforded him. 

2. Are the nations around us of 
aur way of thinking? 

A. All clear-ſighted and enlight- 
ened nations, be they far or near, 
think and act as we do, and worſhip 
the ſame god; yet they are not all 
ſo ſincere as openly to avow their 
ſentiments as we do. Moſt of them 
are hypocrites, and the Iradian alone is 
honeſt enough to tell his mind, 
N 4 
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Scboblmaß. Very well, my dear diſ- 
er your parents, I hope, are con- 
e with you, and through you with 
me; for I need their approbation. 

Now the ragged and emariated 
teacher began the following prayer 
with great enthuſiaſm, while the eyes 
of every one of his pupils were fixed 
with rapturous devotion at the word 
GOLD, which was painted on the 
wall above his chair : 2 

« Moſt ſplendid and moſt excellent 
Gold!] thou that ſhineſt in the viſible 
creation, like the ſun in the vaults of 


heaven, when thou inveſteſt him at 


daybreak wich thy fair, radi»nt robe 
Without thee he would plunge into 
- obſcurity ; and, as ſoon as thou di- 
veſteſt him of thy borrowed gar- 
ments, he ceaſes to be, and reſembles 
the wretch that has not found grace in 
thine eyes. Bur that we might wor- 
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ſhip thee amidſt the black ſhades of 
night, thou haſt covered numberiets 
ſtars with thy refulgent brilliancy. 
O, that we could aſcend to the fun, 
and the planets, and the fixed ſtars; to 
rob them of their unneceſſary and 
precious habiliments! King, chief of 
all nature, to whom all mankind bend 
the knee, from the mighty ſultan 
to the ſhivering beggar ! for whom 
and in whom is all life ! thou dif- 
tributeſt all the virtues, all the 
perfections! Thou poureſt | life's 
choiceſt enjoyments over thy elect 
favourites. Alas! I am none of 
their number. All that men invent 
and produce, comes through and 
by thee. Man, without thee, would 
live with the ferocity of wild beaſts. 
Thou haſt firſt developed the capaci- 
ties of his mind, the inſtincts of his 
heart, and the ſtrength of his body ; 
and to thee he owes all the fruits of 
8 his 
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his underſtanding and his art. For 


thee the thinker wakes whole nights ; 
for thee the ploughman ſweats in the 
field ; for thee the warrior ſcorns 
his noble life, that he may at once 
taſte it in plenitude. The joys of life 
ſurround all thoſe whom thou haſt 
elected. All are working, growing, 
and exiſting to gratify their ſenſes. 
Thou art their god, and Voluptuouſ- 
neſs, thy daughter, is their goddeſs. 
For them blooms the tender virgin; 
like the young roſe that expands her 
buds, they pluck her at the firſt ſign 
of maturity, from the ſtem of inno- 
. cence on which her mother has reared 
and guarded her for thy ſake. For 
them the earth bears fruits and Herbs, 
the ſea ſeeds them with rare fiſhes, 
the woods with delicate game, and 
the air with dainty fowls. The only 
complaint thy favourites have to urge 
bs, that their ſenſes are not more nu- 
merous, 
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merous, and that thoſe they have loſe 
their reliſh and energy by enjoyment. 
But even then they find conſolation in 
thy dazzling and cheering radiancy. 
For thou granteſt them wit, authority, 
reſpect, power and impunity; and 
there is nothing that thy poſſeſſors 
may not attempt. High and proud 
may they carry their heads; thoſe 
whom thou rejecteſt creep before 
them in the duſt, are trampled under 
foot, and look up from the duſt to thy 
divmely choſen ! 
O being of beings? Creator of 
all arts and ſciences? Thou ſpring of 
focicty ! Great and moſt puiſſant en- 
chanter! Like the greateſt monarch. 

in the creation, thou throneſt in its. 
. centre, and attracteſt by thy tran- 
ſcendent luſtre all the ' beings re- 
markable for wit, ſpirit, and art! 
The very ſon of raw ignorance, that 
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only lives through his animal inſtin&, 
ſmiles if thy rays. encircle him; the 
darkneſs of. i ignorance turns ſerene, 
and animal inſtinct grows refined. All 
the ſocial beings move in thy ſphere, 
and each of them ſtrains every nerve 
to outſtrip his neighbour, in order to 
be the neareſt to thy ſanctuary ! 

Wichout thee, powerful en- 
chanter, the wheels of focicty would 
ſuddenly ſtand till ; all the victues 
would vaniſh with the crimes, and the 
death of all moral powers would ſpeedi- 
ly enſue. O Gold, thou toilſome ob- 
ject of human purſuit ! to tace virgins 
and matrons fell their chaſticy. the 
thinker the truth, the ſtateſman his 
ſultan and his country, the magiltratcs 
Juſtice, the monarch the lives. and 
happineſs of his ſubjects! For thy 
ſmiles the man of underitanding con- 
deſcends to be the ſcoff of the fool, 
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and even flatters him! For thee pride 
curbs its iron neck, and exerciſes its 
tongue in ſmooth adulation! For 
thee I fel} to the wiſe and noble citi- 
zens of Irad the days of my life; and 
fill thou flieſt me, and my gain is 
ſtale bread and taſteleſs water! 
* Thou makeſt man endure all! 
By thee the coward becomes brave, 
and the idle active]! Thou dripelleſt 
even the black horrors of death, the 
fad lot of humanity, which, tbefides 
its plaguing precurſors, not even thy 
favourites can eſcape, were they raiſed 
in the centre of thy magniſicence. 
They muſt die like us wretched pau- 
pers; they mult part with thy beam 
for the eternal darkneſs of the grave: 
| but in defiance of derth and its hor- 
rors, What exploits will not thy ſa- 
vourites achieve for thy Take ? | 
*< O moſt glorious and moſt ſub- 
lime 


#- 
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ume Gold! look down graciouſly 
upon thy choſen people! illumine 
me with the bright rays of thy ſplen- 
dor! ſhun our neighbours, and be 
alone and exclufively our god! No 
people on earth worſhip thee as we 
do! By thee the Iradian coveteth 
dominion over all nations, and will 
ſurely obtain it, if thou be propitious! 
Deſcend upon us, potent Gold! and 
fince we ſhall not be able to overcome 
by thy power the grim tyrant death and 
his plaguy attendants, bear with us, 
and remain faithful and auſpicious to 
thofe whom we muſt leave behind us, 
und to whom we ſhall bequeath what 
thou haſt granted us of thy divine 
ſubſtance.” 0 
The Caliph. How did Mahal be- 
have during this gk Yee > 
mou Een f r 

Bo * Juſtly your Highneſs 

calls 
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calls it execrable; but it is ſtill more 
execrable, that in the moſt execrable 
things that can be fancied or afferted 
of men, there is always more truth 
than one ſuppoſes. As ro Mahal, he 
heard this new doctrine at firſt with 
trembling ſurpriſe, then with grief, 
and at laſt with rage. He gave way 
to this paſſion, upbraided the Iradians 
in ſtrong terms with their folly, an- 
nounced to them the wrath of the 
Almighty, his miſſion, and 2 
pending de ſt ruction. | 

The whole audience cried;. « Is 
the beaſt of burden mad? How 
durſt this worthleſs thing rave, that 
of a man? It raves hereſy, and cor- 
rupts our youth! (To the Schoolmafter ) 
Give us rods, that we may. chaſtiſe 
— ae We 
will 


(I 3 
will teach it how wöbehne before 


men.“ 

The teacher * rods : the 
boys fell upon Mahal, fir pped him 
with wanton petulance, and were juſt 
going to lacerate his broad back, 
when a meſſenger of ſtate ſtepped in, 
and informed che company, that Ma- 
hal mult 3 follow him to 
Sultan Zobar. 

The Caliph. I: am very glad of this. 
— y man flogged, 
not even in a tale; Iſeel every ſtroke 
they give him. | 
Ben Hafi. Peace be with you, friend 
of mankind ! But methinks you did 
not ſeem to feel that pity when Ram 
was flogged at Enoch. 
© The Caliph. This is quite a differ- 
ent caſe. This Ram was a blaſphe- 
mous and falſe traitor, who attacked 

the 
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the government of the Sultan * 
Enoch and his Viziers. 

Ben Hai. Dread Lord, your re- 
mark is ſorcible to my underſtanding. 
My tale is ended ſor this night, and 
I crave permiſſion to go to reſt. 

The Caliph. Peace be with thee, 
Ben Hafi! Thy prayer is granted. 


Vor. I. O EIGHTH 


BEN HAFI arrived in due time, 
unrolled his manuſcript, and thus 
continued his ſtory. 
The Iradians, dread ſucceſſor of 
the Prophet, anſwered the Sultan's 
meſſenger who came to fetch Mahal : 
« Let us firſt chaſtiſe him; he is an 
heretic, and was juſt blaſpheming the 
god of our country. You fee he is 
only the beaſt of burthen of this 
youth's uncle ; let us firſt ſcourge 
him well, then he ſhall follow you.” 
The Meſſenger, Never mind, but 
let him inſtantly go. The Sultan is in 
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u very great paſſion, and will no doubt 
give him his due. Beſides, ſnould he 
even get clear off from his Highneſs, 
vou will always have plenty of leiſure 
to ſcourge him. 

The Iradians. You acknowledge 
then the right we have to whip him, 
though he is ſummoned to appear 
before the Sultan ? 

As the meſſenger did not in the 
teat diſpute this right, they quietly 
delivered up Mahal into his hands. 

Zobar, the Sulran of Irad, had re- 
ceived the following meſlage Gow 
Sultan Pooh of Enoch : 

„We Pooh I. Sultan of Enoch, 
the magnificent, the grand, the di- 
vine, deſcended in ſtraight and ſpot- 
lefs line from the ſons of God Aza 
and Azael, by our mother the fair Na- 
amah——Theiſe mighty ſpirits, placed 
5 the throne of the old god, 

Q 2 begot 
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begot our great anceſtor, the terror of 
the old world, with the beautcous 
Naamah, the offspring of Cain. The 
power, the force, the wiſdom, and 
magic which they imparted to our 
anceſtor, were fully tranſmitted to us. 
We, therefore, the deſcendant of God, 
fend to Zobar, Sultan in Irad, begot- 
ten of man and born of woman, health 
and greeting. 

We require thee, by theſe pre- 
ſents, to ſend us immediately to our 
ſuperb-city of Enoch, the moſt an- 
tient and moſt celebrated on earth, 
Mahal, the man of the old mountain, 
of the generation of Seth. This man 
of the mountain has committed a 
daring outrage againſt our majeſty: 
nevertheleſs we pardoned him, ſince he 
is related to us through our Sultaneſs 
his daughter ; and we intended to have 
raiſed him to one of the firſt dignities 

- in 
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in our empire. But whereas he has 
taken flight from our ſuperb city, and 
reſides, as we learn by our emiſfaries; 
in thy country; we do not doubt thy 
readineſs and compliance, and ſhall 
acknowledge the” ſervice, The ex- 
pences we will pay, as it is meet for 
our liberality to do. The rulers of 
men owe each other ſuch reciprocal 
ſervices, that the offenders againſt 
their majeſty may find no aſylum or 
protection on the wide carth. We 
recommend thee to the keeping of our 

divine anceſtor, the mighty Gedim. 
© Done in our ſuperb city of Enoch, 
in the third moon of the year 
one thouſand five hundred ard 

ſeventy- ſx. 1 

(Signed) POOH, 
« Son of the Sons of God Azaand 
Azael, Snltan of Enoch the moſt 
ancient city in the world.“. 
Q 3 When 
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When Sultan Zobar had read this 
meſſage, he was going to kill the 
bearer on the ſpot. He already 
graſped his mighty ſpear, when his 
eourtiers proſtrated themſelves, and 
ſupplicated him to moderate his 
choler. Pooh's meſſenger alone ſtood 
ſtill, and, recollecting the dignity of 
him that had ſent him, ſpiritedly faid : 
« Kill me, Sultan of Irad, if you do 
not reſpect 2 Sultanic meſſenger, and 
prove that you do not know what you. 
owe to your own ſtation.” 

This bold remonſtrance ſoon made 
Zobar think of other means: he re- 
colle&ed the dignity which a Sultan 
ought co keep up before his court, 
diſmiſſed the meſſenger from his pre- 
ſence, and peruſed the meſſage once 
more, which only ſerved to augment 
his rage. He violently ſhook his 
ſpear, and none of the ſurrounding 
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eourtiers could as yet gueſs the real 
cauſe of his indignation. He finally 
iſſued orders to go in ſearch of Ma- 
hal; and all the meſſengers now gave 
chace to our mountaineer, who being 
among the beaſts of burden, they had: 
2 great deal of trouble to find him out 
by their enquiries. At laſt they 
brought him before the offended mo- 
narch, who ſtood in the middle of 
the audience-hall refting on his lance, 
and with a wild ftare thus addreſſed 
Mahat : « Quickly tell me who thou 
art, whence thon comeſt, and in what 
manner thou gaveſt offence to the 
jorih Pooh? How thou, worthleſs 
thing, cameſt into this city, and what 
thou doeft to live? I remember to 
have ſeen thee once before . 
nonſenſe.” : 
Mahal. My name is Mahal. 1 
O4 _ ſpring 
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ſpring from Seth, and the thirſt for 
knowledge drove me, a fooliſh man, 
from the mountain of innocence and 
tranquillity, _ 

Sultan Zobar, Pſhaw ! Idle talk! 
Thou didſt well to come hither to the 
fountain of knowledge and wiſdom. 
My people trade and deal with all the 
nations of the earth, cheat them all, 
and none knows the value of gold fo 
well as the Iradians. 

Mahal. This I have found to my 
ſorrow. I deſcended from the moun- 
tain with my daughter, ſlept in a 
cavern, and armed men took her from 
me. I returned ſad to the mountain, 
murmured, and ſtill longed to ſee the 
vallies, the citifs, and their inhabi- 
tants. The Creator of the world ap- 
peared to me, chid me for my com- 
plaints, and ſent me off again to learn 

N to 
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to know men. Alas! I have ſeen 
them! The Lord alſo told me how 
wroth he was againſt them, and that 
he had reſolved their deſtruction, un 
leſs they changed for the better. 
Sultan Zobar. He mult be very 
wroth indeed ! We too well feel how 
hard it is to get gold. Yet we are 
the beſt people on earth, and he can- 
not mean to threaten-us. Go on. 
Mabal. Arrived at Enoch, I ound 
my daughter married to the Sultan of 
the country. I was very much aſto- 
niſhed to find him a puny, weak and 
peeviſh being, inſtead of a, robuſt, 
powerful and huge giant. Perceiv- 
ing that little Pooh ſuffered himſelf 
to be called God before his ignorant 
ſubje cis, his impious pride rouſcd my 
indignation, and I vindicated the cauſc 
of the true God in the {ace of the peo 
| ple 


-  Outttrn Zobar. (With a loud harp 
laughter, which was re-echoed in Ruder 
peals among the crowd of bis conrtiers. g. 
Well done, Mahal! O the puny 
wretch! - Behold me, man of the 
mountain, and ſee the difference! The 
ſpirit which animates me is felt by all, 
as far as the roarmg fea which daſhes 
its bilows upon the coaft of my em- 
pire! He a ſon of God! Give me 
leave to know better. I, who in- 
vemed the ſword, the fpear and the 
field, who broke the fteed and train- 
ed him for war—l, who am ſo nearly 
related to the Gods, muſt ſurely know 
his mongrel pedigree.” 

Mahal was much frightened ar tbe ſe 
words, and ſmiled birterly. Zobar 


Nen conſtruing his ſmile in his 
own 
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own favour, thus went on: Thou 
haſt done right to check his mad 
preſumption. Suppoſe Gedim de- 
ſcended from the gods, the effemi> 
nate race of the:Enochers has Jong 
ago degenerated, and is become igno- 
ble and-obſcure. What are Aza and 
Azael to Alfazal, the god of war, the 
teacher and father of my houſe? - His 
valour and courage concentrate in me, 
and I am on earth what he is in hea» 
ven. If he carries on the wars of the 
old God againſt the rebellious ſpirits 
in heaven, I carry on thoſe of the 
earth for the young, fair and ſplendid 
god Gold. But your Pooh is a com- 
mon underſtrapper, and Ell be aven- 
ged of the raſcal. Tell me, thou 
thread-bare thing, how didſt thou ef- 
cape ſtarvation in Irad?”” | 
Mahal. I ſerve a hard-heartedokd 
a man 
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man for my daily bread as his beaſt of 
burden, and till his field. 
Sultan Zobur. Since my mother is 
deſcended” from Seth, I will protect 
thee. Thou haſt my leave to remain 
in Irad as a beaſt of burden. 

Ben Haß. Mahal thought this a 
ftrange kindneſs, but would not cvince 
his ſurpriſe at ſuch unexpected favour. 
He ventured, however, to complain 
of che inhabitants of Irad, who wanted 
to ſcourge him for having ſpoken 
againſt their god. 

Sultan Zelar. Blaſpheme Cedim 
the god of Pooh as much as thou 
pleaſeſt, but never dare attack again 
the god Alſazal, my anceſtor, nor 
Sold, the god of my people. By 
theſe we live. Since thou haſt told 
the truth to Pooh, and thy daughter 
A a ſultaneſs, I pardon thee. this once, 
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and will take thy broad back under 
my protection. Depart till I ſend for 
thee. Work and ſtrive hard to ap- 
peaſe the god of my people, to gain 
his bright favour, and endeavour to 
acquire the name of man in this em- 
pire. 

Mahal returned to his old maſter, 
who ſeverely took him to caſk for his 
hereſy in the ſchool, and bitterly re- 
proached himſelf with having brought 
a beaſt of burden in the company i 
reaſonable men. 

Zobar withdrew with his Grand 
Vizier to an adjoining apartment, and 
read Pooh's meſſage. The Vizier 
turned pale, and uttered the moſt 
ſhocking invectives againſt the arro- 
gant-ruler of Enoch. 

Zobar, who had liſtened to his mi- 
niſter with a ſmile, now ſaid to him: 
« Let us make war upon this Pooh, 


rob 
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rob him of his country, of his gold 
and his ſubjects, and daſh his idols to 
pieces. This bold meſſage will in- 
flame the reſentment of the Iradians, 
and the war will give me the keys of 
their impriſoned god. IfI once make 
them poor, I'll buy their pretended 
rights with their own gold, _ pur- 
chaſe them on my own terms. 

The Grand Vizier applauded this 
reſolution ; the Divan was ſummoned 
to meet; and Pooh's meſſage being 
read to them, they called out with one 
voice: War! Plunder! Devaſtation ! 
Death ! | 

Sultan Zobar then gave orders to 
diſpatch the following meſſage to 
Pooh : 

« Sultan Zobar, whoſe valour is 
the proverb of the world ; Zobar, the 
ruler of the rich and ſpirited Iradians, 
the ſon of the God Alfazal, the 


inventor 
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inventor of ſpears, ſwords and ſhie lde, 
the tamer of the Reed, the leader of 
bloody battles— Our anceſtor carries 
on the wars of the old God againſt 
the rebellious ſpirits in heaven: We, 
his deſcendant, march to combat 
againſt thoſe who offend us on earth 
We, the Sultan Zobar, with whom 
no carthly prince durſt compare him- 
ſelf, ſend thee, ſon of duſt, our ſove- 
Teign hatred and contempt. Behold! 
we arm ourſelves with murder and 
deſolation, to be revenged of thee for. 
having called thyſelf the ſon of the 
mighty ſpirits of heaven; ke wiſe for 
having dared to call us, in whoſe form 
the godſhip of our anceſtor is plainly 
expreſſed, a mortal man Us, who by 
our read exploits have proved our 
origin! who poſits the 0 art to 
rule men as we do ! a 
However, Ae, 
5 ere 
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ere we ſhall prove to thee by a ſupe- 
rior ſpirit and bloody fears what thou 
art, and who we are. We are arm- 
ing ; and thou, thy fair city, and thy 
gold, with that of thy ſubjects, ſhall be 
our booty. We will deliver the god 


we worſhip from thy vile bondage ; 
nor will we lay down our ſpear before 


thou ſhalt have acknowledged our di- 
vinity and thy mortal frailties. Ma- 
hal, the man of the mountain, who 
ſought refuge among us, thou ſhalt 
not have. 
« ZOBAR.” 
A declaration of war was imme- 
diately iſſued throughout the empire 
of Irad, and the people took up arms, 
and collected in ſtrong bodies. Zo- 
bar, being ready to take the field, 
lent again for Mahal, and thus - 
to him: 
Man of the mb As thou 


art 
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#t mn offspring of Seth thou ſhale 
march with me and my brave warriors 
into the heart of Pooh's dotminions. 
It will coſt me ſomething to keep thee 
in food, and gold is too ſcarce to give 
away. As Pooh is thy ſon-in-law, 
thou mayeſt perhaps ferve me in ex- 
citing the malecontents of Enoch 
againſt him, and this honour is thy 
reward. Be valiant in battle, and 
ſtrive to take as much booty as will 
make thee a man in Irad. 

Mahal, who had obſerved the great 
preparations that were making by the 
Iradians, but dared not afk what they 
werefor, as he knew the people deſpiſ- 
ed him too much to give him an an- 
ſwer, now aſked the Sultan with his 
wonted ſimplicity : © What is war?“ 

Sultan Zobar was much ſurpriſed. 
at this ſimple queſtion ; but being in 
good humour at the happy progreſs 

Vor. I. P of 
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of his ſecret wiſhes, he condeſcended 
to make the following reply : 
«Blockhead ! Thou aſkeſt what war 


4s! It is the darling game of the Sul- 
_ tans, in which their ſubjects ſtake their 


lives and properties, and the ſurvivors 
bring home ſcars, wounds, and laurels 
of renown. The Sultans alone can 
be winners. War is the nobleſt paſ- 
ſion, the great hunt of mankind, which 
is the privilege of Sultanic ſportſmen. 
As for the reſt, you will ſoon ſce how it 
goes.” 

Mahal. But why do you play this 
ſanguinary game, in which your ſub- 
jects ſtake their all, and you alone are 
the winner ? | 

Sultan Zobar. O the ſimple thing ! 
Suppoſe I were to tell thee it is for 
thy ſake? | 

Mabal. For my ſake ! Then you 
may as well let it alone. Ill treated 

25 
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us Tam by your people, I don't wiſh 
them the game you will play at their 
fole expence. 

Sultan Zobar. It is not quite fo 
much for thy ſake that I ſhould 
fight for thee without good recom- 
penſe; thy ſ-eking refuge here 1s only 
the accidental occaſion of it. Sultan 
Pooh demanded thee by his meſſage, 
and, by the brightneſs of Gold ! I 
would have ſurrendered thee that 
mſtant—for what ſhould I care for 
ſuch a fool ?—had he not offended 
me by calling himſelf a {on of God, 
and me a mortal man, Now his 
ſubjccts ſhall pay for it; we will Kill 
and rob them, raviſh theic women, lay 
waſte their country, and thou ſhalt 
rejoice with me at the havoc of my 
vengeance. Get thee gone, and arm 
thyſelf. | | 

Mahal retired in adeep reverie, an 

_ jail 
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fad to himſe F: « Becauſe I would 
not become a mutilated judge at 
Enoch, and Pooh has offende d, this 
terrible madman, hall the ſubjects of 
both countries cut each others throats, 
ys the greater cut-throat become the 
ruler ? What a man am I to have 
viſſted theſe people, and have OCca- 
ſtoned ſuch dire ſcenes? The Lord 
bade me ſearch the ſource of human 
actions; I ſee it, but cannot trace its 
origin. The words Ram taught me 
ſhow, that the inſtincts of men are bad. 
But why muſt they have bad inſtincts ? 
Such as they are, they are not good 


for much. But why are they fo? 
Could not they be better ?” 


Mahal now followed Zobar at the 
head of his army. Entering the ene- 
my's territory, they ſurpriſed the cot- 
tagers and townſmen in their dwell- 
ings, laid waſte the cultivated ficlds, 


mu- 
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murdered the men, and raviſhed the 
women on the heaps of the ſlain. 
This horrid ſcene made Mahal's heart 
bleed : his tears rolled down his beard, 
and he exclaimed : « What monſters ' 
are they that ravage the earth, and kill 
its inhabitants like ſheep! Lord, thou 
| haſt put off too far the term of their 
deſtruction! Haſten to conſummate 
thy decree ! * 

To the Sultan he ſaid; Have 
the ſe unfortunate beings likewiſe of- 
ſended thee by a meſſage, that thou 
ſhouldeſt Nay or cauſe them to be 
lain?“ 

Sultan” Zabar Chur eving the fell” « 
of carta ge and der Marion with the con- 
toited lot of the reaper that views. the” 
ſaludes be bes cut din). The na- 
tions mult" expiate the folly of their 
Sultans. Kill,” rob, and hold thy 
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tongue, that thou mayeſt become a 
being to be reckoned among men. 
Mahal moanedover the bodies of the 
ſlain. “Nations, ſaid he, © myſt ex- 
piate the folly of their Sultans! What 
terrible new words muſt I hear! And 
why ? why ſhould Sultans rage, and 
nations ſuffer that are guiltleſs? But 
which are the greater fools, thoſe who 
cut each others throats for two mad- 
men, or the two madmen who with 
one word excite nation to extermi- 
nate nation? Lord, explain this to 
me, or let my ſpirit become as ob- 
ſcure as the darkneſs which covered 
the chaos before thou createdit the 
world | Are theſe men like me? How 
can they be ſo cruel and profligate, 
yet at the ſame time execute ſo many 
good and great enterpriſes? Thou, 
Lord, art great, mighty and perfect; 
but 
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bur ſomething muſt be deranged in 
theſe men, and in this thy creation, 
There muſt be a deſect ſomewhere, 
but this ſomewhere is kidden from 
reaſon.” 

The Caliph. Your Mahal now runs 
on as madly as thoſe idolaters. 

Ben Hall. This is the reſult of his 
inquiries; and the man who ſcrutinizes 
the myſterious ways in which God 
leads the human race, will never meet 
with better ſucceſs. 

The Caliph. God is great! In him 
is the beginning and the end. 
Ben Hafi. Sultan Pooh almoſt burſt 

with choler, when he read Zobar's 
anſwer to his meſſage. It cut him 
through the very heart. But as ſoon 
as he heard of the vaſt warlike pre- 
parations making by his bold and im- 
placable enemy, his fright nearly kill- 
ed him, The warm intereſt which 
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his courtiers and the, majority of his, 
ſubjects te ſlifyed in his cauſe, at laſt: 
made him recover his /pirjts, They 
all took the inſult to the mſclvcs, 
and their humanity could not, bear 
that any one ſhould doubt the divinity 
of their chief. The Enochers reckon- 
ed it the higheſt glory to be governed 
by a ſan of God. They of courſe did 
every, thing that was in the power 
of men and ſuhjects. An army 
was quickly collected; but it was. a 
circumſtance much to be. regretted, 
that the ſan of God did not himſelf 
poſſeſs a little more real manhood, 
and that he had trained the chiefs o 
his warriors more in the ceremonials 
of, bis. court, than. in thoſe movements 
and e volutions which ſerve to render 
an army victorious. But this was ne- 
ver thought ef; they truſted in the 
Sultan's godihip, in the juſtice of his 
| cauſe, 
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<auſc, brought offerings to Gedim 
is anceſtor; and, when Zobar had 
laid:waſte all the · frontiors, they begun 
to march againſt him. Sultan Pooh 
not having fixed any ceremomial for 
his auguſt perſon in the field, and 
finding the time would be too ſhort to 
plan one, thought proper to ſtay at 
home, where he went on in his ufual- 
way as long es it would laſt. 

Sultan Zobar was charmed with the 
ſightof Pooh's army. He called out to 
his warriors: Victory! Behind theſe 
cowards lies Enoch! There lies your 
God Beholcł his ſplendour! Rouſe, 
and rid him from bondage!” ! 

Theſe words did more wonders 
than the word Liberty does among the 
nations after the Flood.” Pdoh's ar- 
my was cut down by the Iradians high * 
inſpired by their glittering God, Ma- 


hal- 
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hal ſtood on a hill, murmuring and 
complaining. It cannot be right,“ 
cried he, with thoſe Sultans, and 
thoſe men who ſuffered themſelves to 
be ſlaughtered for them ! There is a 
flaw ſomewhere ; and this horrid, bar- 
barous, and at the ſame time admirable 
creature man cannot be quite com- 
plete !” 

The Caliph. It is fo, Ben IIafi. 
The completion is beyond the grave: 
in the gardens of that world, there we 
ſhall firſt become what we ought to 
be ; and there every one will be re- 
warded as he merits. Mahal ſhould 
have thought of all this. 

Ben Hafi. Lord of Believers, be- 
fore the Flood they had not the book 
which teaches us happier men thoſe 
doctrines of promiſe, and renders mil- 
Hons ſo patient and tame in this lite. 


The 
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The Caliph. Well, if they had not 
ha, book“ they were not deſerving 
of it. 

Ben Hafi. When Sultan Zobar fat 
down with his army before Enoch; 
when his warriors took it by ſtorm ; 
killed all the inhabitants, who on their 
knees begged for their lives; plun- 
dered and ſet fire toit ; and Zobar, ex- 
ulting in his triumph, beheld the terri- 
ble ſcene; Mahal thus exclaimed a- 
midſt the groans of the dying : © Juſt- 
ly, O Lord, didſt thou ſay, The earth 
is horrid, it ſtill ſmokes with the blood 
of the ſlain ! Behold Enoch! Ah, why 
make the fair earth thus long a prey to 
murder and devaſtation ? And all this 
happens becauſe Mahal deſcended 
from the mountain ! Is it for this that 
man ſhould lay his brother? Is it for 
this women, children and old men muſt 
die? Is it for this the cultivated fields, 
the 
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the fine dwellings; ant? this beautiful 
} city ſhould be* ravaged ? Is it becauſe 
Mahal, inſpired by thee, called them 
idolaters, and becauſe the ſanguinary 
Zobar will not be called man? In- 
deed he has nothing human in him; 
and ſurely the evil ſpirit that rebel- 
led againſt thee, and ſcduced our firſt 
mother in the garden of innocence, 
muſt have begotten him. Perhaps, 
Lord, it is thy will that thofe people ' 
who forſook thee puniſh one another 
with their own hands! Perliaps it is 
thy will to purge” the 'earth in this” 
manner, from a race which it repent- 
eth thee to have made, becauſe ĩt an- 
ſwers ſo badly thy ſecret ends Per- 
haps thou wilt produce a new race 
more obedient to thy will.” 
While the city of Enoch was con- 
ſuming in ſmoke and flames, Ma- 
tal faw his davghter and ſon-in-law” 
4 brought 
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brought before Sultan Zobar. Shock- 
ed as he was at the horrors before 
him, his heart could dot help whil- 
pering to him in this moment: Be- 
hold, this is the man who wanted thy 
life, becauſe thou toldeſt him the 
truth! This the undutiful daughter, 
who became faithleſs to her hub 
band's bed, and would have had thee 
mutilated ! God is juſt! 

Pooh and his wife appeared before 
Zobar with all the dignity of their 
elevated ſtation: and Mahal makes the 
following remarks on their deport- 
ment: „The Ex-Sultan Pooh ſtood 
as {tiff and as gravely majeſtic before 
his conqueror, as I ſaw ham che firſt 
time on his throne. 1 was quite 
amazed at it, and ſhould ſuppoſe there 
muſt be a quite different ſpirit in the 
man born to be a Sultan.” Of Milka 
he ſays: „Her pride melted, when 

ſhe 
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ſhe ſaluted Zobar, into a ſmile ſofter- 
and more attractive than I ever re- 
-marked in her on the mountain.” 

Sultan Zobar now reprehended 
Pooh for his conduct, in harſh, ſevere 
and inſolent expreſſions. © How,” 
aſked he, “could ſuch a miſerable 
ſhade of a fultan call himſelf divine, 
and me, his great and invincible van- 
quiſher, a ſon of man?“ 

Pooh anſwered in a firm and proud 

tone of language ; and, to give energy 

to what he ſaid, his little form grew 
more inflated at every word, and he 
raiſed it as high as he could, by ſtand- 
ing on his toes. That I am a fon 
of God,” anſwered he, “ will appear 
from the manner in which I bear my 
reverſes! That thou art a fon of 
man, appears: from the manner in 
which. thou behaveſt in the fluſh of 
thy temporal ſucceſſes,” 


J. bar. 
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Zobar now roared: We will 
ſoon beat thy godſhip out of thee 
meanwhile I uſe the firſt rights of 
my triumph before thy ſtaring eyes. 
Thy wife is fair, a daughter of Seth; 
here is her father, who vainly chid 
thee for thy folly : ſhe ſhall be my 
wife.” | 

Milka readily gave her hand to 
Zobar. Pooh looked afrer her ; and, 
turning round to Mahal, «© The 
greateſt torment I feel,” ſaid he, © is 
that I could not avenge the outrage 
thou haſt committed againſt me and 
my anceſtor.” 

The Caliph. Sultan Pooh, making 
allowance for his idolatry, 1s ſtill a 
great man, and worthicr of the throne 
than his overbearing victor. 

Ben Hafi. Mahal, regardleſs of this 
greatneſs, only viewed his pride, and, 
faid to himſelf, . Infatuated wretch 
He 
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He ſees his ſubjects murdered,” his 
city burnt, his empire laul waſte, his 
wife taken from him; and only re- 
Pines at not having killed me, who 
reproached him with the pre ſump- 
tion that cauſed his downſal! 

The Ex-Sultan .Pooh bore all with 
firmneſs; but when ſome warriors 
brought in the huge head of Gedim's 
image and that of his own, and con- 
temptuouſly threw them at Zobar's 
feet, he ſhed a flood of tears. Zobar far- 
caſtically aſked, «© Why he wept over 
the deſtruction of thoſe lifeleſs idols, 
and coolly {aw all his ſubjects deſtroy- 
ed?” Pooh was ſtruck dumb with 
grief, wrapped up his face, and would 
not look at the beheaded ſtones. | 

That a conqueror like Zobar did 
not quit Enoch ill it reſembled a de- 
ſert, every one wiil conceive that has 
read the hi tory of ancient and modern 

con- 


— 
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conquerors. The ſurviving Enochers 
were driven into ſlavery as beaſts of 
burthen, and he then made his tri- 
umphal entry into Irad. Rejoicings 
and general thank ſgivings for the hap- 
py concluſion of the war were then 
celebrated, and every Iradian was 
glad for ſome time to have augment- 
ed his pelf; but when the expences 
of the war were levied on the people, 
they found themſelves much behind 
hand, and the Sultan alone was gainer 
in the bloody game, 

Sultan Pooh was now ordered to 
confeſs publicly, before the Sultan and 
his people, the repentance he felt at 
having offended Zobar, and toown that 
the latter alone was of divine origin. 
Burt no brilliant hope, no threats, no 
inſults, not inſtant death itſelf, could 
make him condeſcend to ſuch humi- 
lation. Firm and unſhaken, he faced 

Vor. I, __ the 
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the inſulting people; and che more 
they preſſed him to fave his lite by 
thoſe means, the louder he exckwmncd, 
am the fon of the gods Aza and 
Azael! Their ſpirit lives in me! 
Kill me, and make me like them!“ 

1 he Caliph. A ſultan always re- 
mains a ſultan, though he have loſt 
his throne. 

Ben Fla. He continued to cry op 
his godſhip, and called Eo bar a Jer of 
mum. The provoked populace would 
have torn him in pieces, had not the 
Sultan's guards kept them off and 

protected him. Zobar, deſpairing of 
reducing his proud captive by threats 
and infults, would now try what mi- 
fery and hunger could do. This re- 
venge appeared ſweeter to him than 
putting him to death at once, He 
ordered Puch to be guarded in fight, 
and to live as a worthleſs thing at 

| Lt | Irad. 
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lad. He was convinced, that his 
ſubjects would treat him like every 
thing which their god had abandoned. 
The peeviſh Ex-Sultan now found 
himſelf ſuddenly in the ſame ſituation 
in which we faw Mahal when he firſt 
arrived at Irad. But Mahal was 
now at court ; and though his daugh- 
ter ſmiled on him on all occaſions, yet 
he could never forget her unworthy 
project to have him mutilated. 
Pooh was obliged to wander through 
the inhoſpitable ſtreets, without ſhel- 
ter, without fuſtenance, a prey to 
contempt and deriſion. Mahal could 
not help pitying him, and offered him 
his former ſituation with the old taſk- 
maſter, to ſave him from abſolute 
ſtarvation, © Conduct me,” anſwer- 
ed Pooh, © to- your old man; even 
there I will prove that I am a ſultan, 
Though. my back bend under bur- 
Q 2 thens, 
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thens, yet my ſpirit ſhall never bend 

to the will of an ignoble pretender of 

mortal pedigree !” 

Mahal ſmiled, conducted the Ex- 
Sultan to the old farmer, and preſented 
him as a beaſt of burthen. Ah,” 
faid the taſkmaſter, „this meagre, 
puny thing might have done very 
well for a ſultan ; for what would not 
do for ſuch a place in our times? But, 
by the glitter of our God! he will 
make a very bad beaſt of burthen. 

I ſuppoſe he will not want ſo much 
food—Thou waſt a great gobbler, 
Mahal—yet we will try it. I am al- 
ways at liberty to turn him off when 
I pleaſe.” 

Sultan Pooh was now tilling the 
field, and ſtrutting with loads to the 
market-place, with the ſame ſultanic 

dignity which he formerly diſplayed 

among his courtiers, Neither the 
| inſults 
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inſults of the Iradians, nor the pain and 
conſtraint which his efforts occaſioned, 

in ſhort, nothing could caſt down his 

proud ſpirit. Sultan Zobar permitted 

him as quietly to live in the old 

taſkmaſter's bondage as he once 

had Mahal, expecting that he would 

at length renounce and diſavow his 

divine lineage. But the following 

converſation between Mahal and Pooh 

will ſhow how ill theſe hopes were 

founded. | 

Mahal went to ſce his ſon-in-law 
at his leiſure time, and aſked him, 
« How he could be mad enough, in 
the ſituation he was in, to call himſelf 
a ſon of the gods, while human miſery 
pre ſſed himchus low?“ 

The Ex-Sultan. How would I bear, 
thy queſtion, audacious man, were I not 
what I declare myſelf to be? Would 
I not puniſh thy inſolence with death? 

Q 3 Maba!. 


f 
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Mahal. As for killing me, thou 
needeſt not be in a hurry. Thou only 
affecteſt generoſity becauſe thou haſt 
no command. Wert thou to attempt 
to kill me now, my arm would ſoon 
convince thee who is the ſtronger. 

The Ex- Sultan. A ſultan's ſtrength 
does not conſiſt in a robuſt and heavy 
ftrufture ; it conſiſts in his ſpirit. 

Mahal. But where doſt thou ſhow 
that ſpirit, fince thou haſt ceaſed to be 
Sultan ? 

The Ex-Sultan. In bearing life 
without my former power ! in liſten- 
ing to thee without anger! in making 
this humid and Cirty hole, too vile 

for a beaſt, a throne under the weight 
of my body ! 
®* Mabal. My fancy never went fo 
far; but thar of a ſultan muſt indeed 
be grand, to make a throne of a 
dunghill ! 


— 
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The Ex<Sultan. I, the only one of 
the divine offspring of Gedim, muſt 
live in pain, inſult and ignominy, that 
one of the divine race may ſtill re- 
main on carth. And ſhould not my 
mighty anceſtors raite me again to my 
former grandeur, I fhall always re- 
main worthy of them in my humble 
ſiate. | 

Mahal. Hope carnes you a great 
way, I find ; that ſhows you are ſprung 
from men. 

The Ex-Sultan. So hope muſt do. 
It I do but live to fre the day that thy 
daughter brings forth a ton, I ſhall 
die with the certainty that my-fon, the: 
ole heir of my anceſtors, the ſole hear 
of their great qualities, will rule after 
me the empire of my enemy. Iknow 
that Milka my ſpouſe is bleſt with 
an ofispring from my body. 

Mabel. Really? Afﬀe theſe thy 
Q4. hopes £: 


it is impoſſible; and I would not be- 
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hopes? TI will now convince” thee 
how wofully thy godſhip is miſtaken 
in this offspring. The child of whom 
my criminal daughter is pregnant, is 
no doubt the baſtard of one of thy 
perfidious Milka in the very act of 
adultery. When I upbraided her 
with the heinouſneſs of her crime, ſhe 
excuſed herſelf by telling me, that 
thou, ſon of the gods, waſt not able 
to bleſs her with an heir, and that 
.ſhe did it for fear of being rejected 
from thy bed, as thou, impotent fool, 
hadſt done with former wives. How 
is it now with thy heir's godſhip ? 

The Ex-Sultan (ſomewhat aſhamed, 
then proudly). It is not true, becauſe 


lieve 1t, had I ſeen it with my own 
eyes. | 
Mabel. And why ? for the ſame 


reaſon, 
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reaſon, I ſuppoſe, which makes thee 
take this ſtinking ſtraw far a throne ? 
The Ex-Sultan. It is impoſſible that 
2 ſon of man, a ſubject, ſhould touch 
the wife whom the Sultan has choſen ! 
The gods, my anceſtors, would cer- 
tainly have killed the profane for the 
mere idea of it. 

Mahal. Thy gods were very quiet, 
however, when I ſurpriſed my faith- 
leſs and undutiful daughter. And even 
"now that Sultan Zobar, whom thou 
calleſt a man, has taken her for his 
wife, they are as quiet as they were 
then. 

The Ex-Sultan. He is a ſultan, and 
no common man ; which alters the 
cale. And who knows what my an- 
ceſtors intend by it? For my part, I 
am very well ſatisfied, ſince my heir 
will ſurely reign nine him in Enoch 
and Irad, 


Mabal. 


| 
| 
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Mabal. And doſt thou think Zo- 
bar will prefer the baſtard to his 
other children ? 

The Ex Sultan. My child is divine, 
and Gedim will take him under his 
protection. 

Mahal. The protection which he 
granted thee, ought to make thy hopes 
tefs ſanguine — But chy taſkmaſter 
whiſtles. Go to work, for I find thou 
art an incorrigible fool. I ſhall how- 
ever return once more, and do my 
beſt to reclaim thee from error and 
fin to the true God, whom thou haſt 
forſaken. 

It was decreed, Lord of Belic vers, 
that Mahal ſhould not convert Sultan 
Pooh. The former having rcturne« 
to Irad without gold, Sultan Zobar , 
had conceived a very bad opinion ot 
his underſtanding, and did not like to 
ſupport him. He would, however, 

have 


% 
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have kept him ſome time longer for 
the ſake of Milka, had he not heard, 
that a rich [radian had offered Mahal a 
large ſum of that precious metal tointe= 
reſt him in his cauſe, and to make him 
his advocate at the Sultan's courtv It 
was, however, Mahal's anſwer to this 
ſuitor which undid him with Zobar. 
« If chy cauſe is juſt,” ſaid he to the 
rich man, © why offer me thy gold to 
ſeduce me from the true God, by 
giving me that which thou ſenſcleſfsly 
calleſt thy divinity 2 Never ſhall my 
hands touch this accurſed metal, 
which you amaſs by deceitful, bar- 
barous, and bloody deeds, and praiſe 
with blaſphemous ſentiments and 
prayers !” | 

Sultan Zobar, when he heard of this 
hereſy, immediately ordered Mahat 
to be brought before him. Wert 
| _- not,” ſaid Zobar, my ſpouſe's 
father, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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father, I would have thee ſtoned to 
death. Get thee hence from my 
dominions; thou wilt not thrive at 
my court, nor in Irad. Thou art a 
ſtupid, worthleſs thing, and wilt re- 
main ſo for ever. A man like thee 


might corrupt all my people! A man 


like thee is not worth his keep! My 
treaſurer ſhall give thee a few favours 
of the god thou diſregardeſt, and 
then go to thoſe fools that reſemble 
thee !” 

. Mahal. I ſhake the duſt off my 
feet, that I may carry nothing with 
me from this accurſed city. Long 
have I lingered amidſt this outcaſt 
nation. I deſpiſe thee, thy gold, and 
thy ſubjects, and implore on you 
all the vengeance of the true God, 


which is drawing nigh. 


Sultan Zobar. I laugh at the con- 
tempt of a worthleſs thing, and only 
EN dread 
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Aread poverty, Be gone, be gone! 
Should the Iradians hear of thy blaſ- 
phemy, they would kill both thee and 
me; for, powerful as I am, I dare not 
ſcreen heretics from their juſt ven- 
geance. 

At theſe words the Sultan roughly 
puſhed him out of doors, and Mahal 
raved with paſſion at not being allow- 
ed to reply. He was, however, 
obliged patiently to put up with the 
treatment he had received. Pre- 
vious to his departure he wanted at 
leaſt to give a laſt good leſſon to his 
daughter, but ſhe was not to be ſpoke 
with. He therefore left the palace, 
firmly reſolved to return through the 
ravaged empire of Enoch to the old 
mountain. But on his way from the 
court, ſome armed men ſeized and 
carried him to the ſea-ſhore, where 
they committed him to the care of a 


captain, 


e | 
captain, whoſe ſhip was ready to ſet 
fil. 

This will ſhow you, Lord of Be- 
lievers, that monarchs had recourſe 
before the flood to the ſame means 
which they have uſed ever ſince, to 
get rid of thoſe that are in their way. 
Bien Hafi now rolled up his manu- 
ſcript, and left the preſence of the 
Caliph and his court. 
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